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Bxtracts from Notices. 


The Churchman, New York, says :— 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a pore, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being a 
lished Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a apy reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more. . 
The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and woo 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus. for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The forcmost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the ms yyy mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 


every issue. With th’s publication alone, a man ought. 


to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 
The New- York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the voiumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer. New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THE Livinc AGe leads all other publications of 
its kin’, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here, 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond. says: — 

me If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
is.’ 

The Christian Advocate, New York. says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 

earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

mi: A is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
shed.” 

The Living Church, Gece says: — 

“it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New- York Tribune says: — 

‘* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary cuiture.” 


The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 
“In no other form can so much thoroughly gees 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says : — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AGz, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : —- 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Fach number of Tue Living Ace proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THe Livine AGg. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tue Livine AGF regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
ail prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly sepennenee gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivais.” 


The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette -— tis a 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to 2 perpetua! temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—anc +he result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE! _ the best of the 
foreign literature —— sifted a brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” : 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: - 

“ Whatever is not known and puntisned by the edit- 

ors of Tue Livine AGz is not worth knowing.” 


The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 
“Ithas norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tuk Livine AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years: and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of vais thing than the 
beginning ’*” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it 18 

* The cheapest magazine for the amount of matte? 

published in the United States.” 


The Courrer-Journal, Louisville, says wt 8 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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SONNETS IN MY LIBRARY. 


I, — SHELF OF SONNETS. 


IF thou have only art mosaic-wise 
To cramp just fourteen lines in rhymes just 


ve; 
If thou our Shakespeare’s sonnet half despise, 
Because he strongly spurn’d so strict a 
Byve; 
Because in fourteen lines seven rhymes he 
used, 
Because in that press’d couplet at the close 
He loved to gather up his sweets diffused, 
And pack them in the compass of a rose; 
If thou thus count upon thy fingers cold 
That music countable by souls alone, 
Those sonnets with their cadences of gold, 
Little, yet living many an epic down, — 
Give thine own sonnets to the fire that lies 
Fit grave of difficult stupidities ! 


Il. 


If thou canst mould thy work as Winter does, 
Who helps not hide its beauty, line on line 
Intricately maintaining his design 

Thro’ all the fretwork and intaglios 

Figured on frozen panes; if to a rose 
A diamond thou canst cut: it may be thine 
The sonnet’s subtle secret to divine, — 

Chiefly if thou thy central thought dispose, 

So that thro’ words by brevity made pale, 

They who look wisely shall perceive at last 
Thy thought—as sometimes in a dim 

sea zone 
Thro’ the grey mist there slowly grows a 
mast, 

Obscurely carrying noble heights of sail 

Miles thro’ the dim, magnificent unknown. 


III. —A VOLUME OF CRITICISM. 
Society man! my critic of the town! 
How fare the poets with him? Butterflies 
Like sapphire spangles fall’n from splendid 
skies 
Fare like them on stiff card-board well pinn’d 
down. 
He patronizes songs of old renown, 

Them disenchanting of the rich surprise, 
The dawn-flush of the dateless centuries. 
None like a lily weaves his own great crown, 

None like a royal vintage, as of right 
Hath of his proper self a scent divine. 
‘* Here is his painted flower, this way he 
does it; 
‘* Thus stole he literary red to rose it; 
‘** His song is not himself but composite ; 
‘** A manufactured bouquet haunts his wine.” 
IV. 
Vex’d by this voluble critic I left home, 
And walk’d afield, disturb’d by a half 
“ Ves. ” 


Hush! a lark sings. Uplifted littleness, 


Airy Longinus of the azure dome, 
Small poet born who didst not so become! 
Thou tell’st me what yon trickster did not 
guess, — 
Our songs are just ourselves, not more or 
less, 
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High just as we are high the song starts from. 
Voice that voyagest o’er crystalline seas, 
Joy well content with thine own sweet en- 
joyment, 
Tuned triumph, wing’d, transcendently at 
ease, 
All the way up from daisies to the sun, 
Glorious perfection in minute employment, 
Thou and thy poem are entirely one ! 
WILLIAM DERRY AND RAPHOE. 
Spectator. 


THE POTATO HARVEST. 


A HIGH bare field, brown from the plough, 
and borne 
Aslant from sunset; amber wastes of sky 
“—— the ridge; a clamor of crows that 


In from the wide flats where the spent tides 
mourn 
To yon their rocking roosts in pines, wind- 
torn; 
A line of gray snake-fence, that zigzags by 
A pond, and cattle; from the homestead 
nigh 
The long, deep summonings of the supper 
horn. 


Black on the ridge, against that lonely flush, 
A cart, and stoop-necked oxen; ranged be- 
side, 
Some barrels; and the day-worn harvest 
folk, 
Here emptying their baskets, jar the hush 
With hollow thunders; down the dusk hill- 
side 
Lumbers the wain; and day fades out 
like smoke. C. G. D. RoBErtTs. 


SHE HATH GROWN COLD. 


SHE hath grown cold whose kindness won me 
to her. 
Wherefore is this? 
Wishing them more, I find her favors fewer. 
What is amiss? 
If, when we liked, to love my friendship 
flowered 
With too fond haste, 
Oh, say, — hers by cruel Fate o’erpow- 
ered, 
As sudden waste? 
‘*Shall I complain?’”’? ‘Oh, no! true love 
complains not, 
Being denied.’’ 
‘* Shall I disdain? ’’ ‘*Oh, no! true love dis- 
dains not, 
Only false pride.”’ 
‘* Shall I less love her for her long denial? ’’ 
‘* Nay; year by year, 
Since she is worthy, thou shalt find thy trial 
Ever more dear; 
Till, it may be, the master spirit in thee, 
Fresh from Love’s fast, 
Out of her eyes his look of looks shall win 
thee, 
Win thee at last.”’ 
Spectator. A. P. G. 
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CHAUCER AND THE ITALIAN 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
CHAUCER AND THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 
SANCE, 

THREE stages may commonly be noticed 
in the life of those very few books which, 
in every national literature, really survive ; 
which men still read for pleasure, not for 
study; which we visit not as repositories 
of fact or monuments of language, but as 
shrines of genius. In their own age, on 
the whole, such works will, I think, be 
found to have had their most vivid, most 
penetrating power; they then, in their 
own birth-country at least, are most in 
men’s mouths and minds at the same 
time ; are most thoroughly intelligible and 
enjoyable. The nation moves on; senti- 
ments, ideas, taste, language, change ; the 
great author becomes antiquated ; he may 
count still amongst those whom we meta- 
phorically allow ourselves to call immor- 
tal; but he is an immortal out of fashion, 
a god relegated to a Lucretian Olympus. 
Then in the third stage, the days (to take 
Pindar’s deeply felt phrase) that are still 
left, the “ fiery force ” revives ; the “ heav- 
enly origin” is again recognized, and all 
the stores of research and commentary 
and criticism are lavished in the noble 
effort to give genius its due and lasting 
place among those influences by which 
nations are at once moulded and refined 
and elevated. Books of this supreme 
rank, poetry in particular, do admit of a 
genuine revival : 


Igneus est ollis vigor et caelestis origo; 


and the revivalist efforts of later days 
have hence been fruitful of good. Yet we 
must, somewhat sadly, confess that these 
efforts lack spontaneity, that something of 
antiquarianism inevitably clings to them ; 
that nations as such can never live their 
past again; that the fame of the greatest 
poet, if now more widely and securely 
established, will not reach its first vital 
and delightful freshness. 

A similar evolution, analogous grades of 
life, are exhibited in other fine arts; the 
likeness between architecture and poetry 
being here most closely marked. Ely or 
Salisbury must have been most completely 
impressive as cathedrals in the centuries 
when they were built, their whole purpose 
most intelligible. Then followed an age 
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of neglect or contempt or incongruous and 
blundering repair. And if the structural 
restorations and additions of our day are 
not always happy, they are at least the 
evidence of scientific and devoted re- 
search. The use of the cathedral, in its 
degree, has been revived ; the beauty and 
the glory of it as a monument is again 
acknowledged, and even more widely than 
of old. 

For about a century, Chaucer has been 
in the third stage above indicated, and an 
immense mass of valuable matter is now 
piled up about the text and meaning of 
his works, his life, and his place in poetry.* 
And although the “biographical infec- 
tion,” the natural frailty to mispraise and 
overpraise, has not failed to show itself — 
although research has rather demolished 
personal tradition about the poet than 
added facts of value, yet we may heartily 
and honestly rejoice that amongst all En- 
glish-speaking races Chaucer is once more 
readable, once more — to those few whom 
the nineteenth century does not wholly ab- 
sorb —a living genius and power. 

What is here offered te such readers is 
not a review of Chaucer, but an attempt, 
mainly, to set forth his debt to the early 
Italian Renaissance movement, whether 
by way of actual suggestion or of general 
tone. But Chaucer, though deeply and 
vitally moved by Italy and her culture, is 
yet essentially English in mind; to un- 
derstand how much he owed to foreign 
sources, we must therefore compare his 
native, his home elements; in this lim- 
ited sense a criticism of him must be at- 
tempted. The task will be aided by the 
copious and well-known Renaissance liter- 
ature of the present century, from the 
works of Roscoe and Sismondi to those 
of Symonds and Creighton; and I shall 
assume that those who may care to read 
this paper have familiarity with Chaucer 
sufficient to dispense with the illustrative 
quotations for which space is inadequate. 


* Amongst recent Chaucerian work, I venture spe- 
cially to name the * Life,’’ by Professor A. W. Ward, 
which may be reckoned amongst the successes of that 
very unequal series, the ** English Men of Letters.” 
His little book throughout shows careful study and 
true feeling for poetry ; and to this he adds good sense 
and sanity— virtues in which “‘specialists’? do not 
commonly shine. 
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But the leading word Renaissance is 
itself ambiguous, and used in varying 
senses. It is here looked at as one por- 
tion of a long, continuous movement, the 
aim of which was to preserve and to ad- 
vance European culture; a movement 
divisible indeed (so far as the eighteenth 
century) into three periods, yet only intel- 
ligible when considered in its continuity. 
We have, I hope, outgrown the narrow 
fashion of terming these three periods the 
Dark Ages, the Middle, and the Renais- 
sance; we recognize, though perhaps in- 
sufficiently, that culture (to use perforce 
another word which is also unsatisfactory, 
as denoting Processes rather than results) 
—that culture is a single development, 
advancing and receding, checked and ac- 
celerated, but that it is never strictly a 
Renaissance; that knowledge is never 
strictly orn again. To culture at least, 
the somewhat over-fatigued phrase evolu- 
tion may be applied with full and. indis- 
putable right. Mental life, like physical, 
has at no time died out. And, if so, we 
have further to confess that to speak of 
the stream of modern thought and knowl- 
edge is another inaccuracy, tending, as it 
inevitably does tend, to conceal the fact 
that the new Europe, with all its history 
— literature included — is but the child of 
the old, the heir to ancient civilizations. 
But it would be pedantic if we disused 
these well-established phrases ; the insuf- 
ficiency of which, indeed, is shared by all 
attempts to clothe thought in language. 

The first of these three periods we may 
date from the fall of the Western Empire 
roughly to the year 1100, during which 
time the barbarians, in their youthful 
vigor, first overthrew and then were pene- 
trated by the ancient civilization. The 
second stage runs from that time to about 
1350; and this may be called the first or 
general Renaissance. The Italian Re- 
naissance, the modern movement, is the 
third. With this we shall be most con- 
cerned; but it is itself wholly misinter- 
preted, if, after the fashion of some 
writers, we dissever it from its predeces- 
sors. 

We might also define these periods as 
(1) that of chaos, conservation, and recon- 
struction, in which the great early monastic 





foundations were the sole agents; (2) the 
medizval movement throughout Europe, 
in which universities and the romances of 
chivalry play the leading part ; (3) the first 
example (given by Italy) of specially na- 
tional culture,—of which the classical 
revival was the distinctive note. 

Or, again, we may look at each of these 
stages as representing a great political 
moment in western and central Europe — 
the successive invasions of the Teutonic 
tribes ; the free formation of the European 
community under popes and emperors; 
the evolution of separate and more or less 
firmly established kingdoms. 

“ Like the times to which he belongs,” 
Mr. Ward accurately notes, * Chaucer 
stands half in and half out of the Middle 
Ages.” His work corresponds thus not 
so much to the Renaissance in its later, 
its popular sense, as to the work of the 
years during which the second or media- 
val movement in Italy reached its final 
flowering in Dante, and the revival of let- 
ters began under Petrarch and Boccaccio; 
in a word, Chaucer reflects the Italian 
genius of the whole fourteenth century. 
But his was also an eminently receptive 
nature; men, as he read of them or saw 
them, are the constant subject of his tale; 
it is the workings of human character 
which he so shrewdly observed, more 
than the workings of his own mind, which 
he loves to set before us. Hence a short 
glimpse at the England of Edward the 
Third’s time, in which he found himself, 
may here be useful. 

Dates are of course only general and 
approximate when used in reference to 
great national movements. Keeping this 
in view, we may take 1375 for the dividing 
time when the Italian mind essentially 
broke with medieval ideas, when culture 
in the modern sense had its birth in that 
country. The same great change then 
begins also to show itself in England; a 
country which we may, I think, assert 
stood next to Italy at this period in wealth 
and civilization. The course of the Re- 
naissance amongst us was, however, im- 
mediately much interrupted by political 
causes. Edward’s reign was the turning- 
point of the Middle Ages in England ; but 
the change wrought itself stealthily and 
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unconsciously ; 1t was not prepared for us, 
as it was for the Italians, by that long his- 
torical tradition which descended from 
imperial Rome. There was, in truth, as 
has been forcibly put by Macaulay, no 
Roman province in which the break be- 
tween the old world and the new, between 
classical and medizval, though not abso- 
lute, was so marked as in England. Thus 
the beginning of our Renaissance move- 
ment could not be traced here on the 
surface of life. Edward’s reign, at least 
during those successful years in which 
Chaucer’s youth was moulded, has often 
been described, and probably appeared at 
the time, as emphatically an age of chiv- 
alry. Crécy and Poitiers, the captive 
kings, the order of the Garter, the Arthu- 
rian Round Table set up at Windscr, the 
tournaments and festivities of the court; 
this dazzling pageant is the first impres- 
sion given by Edward’s reign. And it 
was this, and this almost only, that im- 
pressed Chaucer. Yet it proved but a 
tinsel, an artificial, a reactionary, show of 
chivalry ; it had no more real hold over 
England than those illusory conquests 
gave her over France or Spain. When 
we look a little deeper, these Edwardian 
splendors, culminating by 1363, stand in 
contrast, strange and pathetic, with the 
ravages of the black death, which in its 
four visits between 1348 and 1376, slew, 
it has been reckoned, at least one-half of 
our population; and they are not less 
contrasted with the dreary end of Edward 
— his brilliant heir cut off in the prime of 
life, and he himself alone, and plundered 
as he lay, dying in deserted Eltham. That 
revolutionary period which opened so 
rapidly under Edward’s grandson was but 
the natural result of Edward’s reign; Wy- 
cliffe,-with his anarchic speculations on 
religion, with his communistic followers ; 
the Tyler riots; the dynastic civil war 
that ended in Richard’s murder; all were 
signs, as we can read them now, that our 
medieval period was essentially com- 
pleted. And although a brilliant reaction 
set in under Henry the Fifth, yet this 
again was soon overclouded in the even 
more stormy and disastrous epoch of the 
Lancastrian and Yorkist wars; and it is 
truly another England, politically, morally, 





socially, commercially, which emerges 
when peace and despotism established 
themselves under the first of the Tudors. 

This outline has run on past the age of 
Chaucer, and may serve to indicate briefly 
the great difference between England and 
Italy in regard to the soil which the Re- 
naissance movement found, and the course 
which it took in each country. The prog- 
ress that was there continuous from Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio onwards, was with 
us interfered with and stayed by these 
political revolutions ; the Renaissance, as 
initiated by Chaucer, turned out in some 
sense to be premature. If we now look 
back to his period of active life and au- 
thorship, say between 1360 and 1400, it is 
remarkable how very little the signs of 
the time impressed him. Great poet as 
he was, there is nothing of the prophet 
about him —the mens divinior is absent. 
With Dante and Petrarch he justly ranks 
in what has been called the triumvirate of 
the medizval poets; but his work shows 
no sign whatever of their patriotic passion, 
none of their interest in statesmanship 
and politics; to take a phrase from the 
“ Commedia,” he cannot discern even the 
tower of the heavenly city. Thus, al- 
though Chaucer heads magnificently the 
long list of our poets, and has never 
wanted some of the honor which was paid 
to Homer in his own land, yet I think he 
must be regarded as essentially retrospec- 
tive; nay, in a certain sense, if I may 
venture on the word, superficial. In his 
brilliant criticisms of the humors of his 
day, in his freshness and lucidity of style, 
in the movement of his narrative, he is 
modern. But in the choice of subjects, 
in the general matter of his tale, in the 
feelings with which he seems to look upon 
life, he scarcely rises above the showy 
court atmosphere of Edward’s reign. It 
is less the dawn of modern ways in 
thought and literature which we see in 
him, than the gorgeous sunset of chivalry ; 
his poetry reflects the earlier rays of 
the Italian Renaissance, but its massive 
substance is essentially medizval. 

I now propose to trace the influences of 
his age upon Chaucer by means of a short 
sketch of his literary development as it is 
shown in his principal poems. In this, 
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for convenience’ sake, we shall follow the 
chronological order given by Mr. Fleay 
in his useful little “ Guide,” although the 
arrangement must, of necessity, be often 
conjectural. 

We may roughly say that Chaucer 
found his models and motives largely in 
French literature till about 1370. To this 
period belongs his free and abridged ren- 
dering of the famous “ Romance of the 
Rose,” a translation which, despite the 
great authority of Mr. Skeat, I prefer to 
hold as substantially Chaucer’s. The 
argument, at any rate, on the strength of 
which it has been denied to him, namely, 
that he uses the weak rhyme in y here and 
not afterwards, to those who consider how 
a poet naturally works, modifying his 
rhyme-system at his fancy, would rather 
prove its early date than its spuriousness. 

Whether, however, this particular ver- 
sion be authentic or not, matters little ; as 
from Chaucer’s own words we know that 
the poem was translated by him. There 
is not space here to analyze the very 
curious contents of the “Roman de la 
Rose,” of which a clear account will be 
found in Mr. Ward’s Chaucer. It must 
be enough to say that it is the first con- 
spicuous example of the medizval alle- 
gory. Allegory is a vessel so elastic that 
anything may be poured into it; and in 
the Middle Ages the fine sense of poetical 
form and poetical unity, in which the great 
writers of Greece and Rome are supreme, 
had little existence. Hence the “ Ro- 
mance of the Rose” is a strangely motley 
structure: in part a psychological study 
of human virtue and vice; in part a kind 
of encyclopedia or treasury of the knowl- 
edge of the day; in part a coarse and 
materialistic story of love. Thus it ad- 
dressed readers of all tastes and classes ; 
and, in spite of the contempt with which 
Petrarch regarded it, not only enjoyed a 
long popularity in Europe, but was the 
too fruitful parent of that allegorical 
style which for so many centuries alter- 
nately delights and wearies us in Euro- 
pean literature. But the production and 
wide diffusion of a poem such as this 
points to a decline in the sense of chiv- 
alry ; it shows that the romances proper 
were beginning to be outworn ; that read- 
ers were satiated with stories of action 
and adventure; that analysis of motive 
and character was asserting its interest. 
It has, in short, already a subjective char- 
acter. 

In this last respect, however, allegory 
was wholly alien from Chaucer’s realistic, 
unspeculative genius; and although he 





returns to the style in his “ House of 
Fame ” and “ Assembly of Foules,” yet, in 
each case, although unable to conquer the 
inherent feebleness of the style, he gives 
life and individuality to his characters, 
and his allegories hence remain, at any 
rate, readable. 

Chaucer’s free translation of the “ Ro- 
mance of the Rose” seems to mark the 
height of French influence over him; it 
points to the flexibility of his mind, to his 
readiness to accept new ways in literature ; 
but his model could hardly lift him into a 
new and fruitful path; and, like other 
French fadliaux which he used through- 
out his career, it supplied him rather with 
material than with method. For the mo- 
tive power which enabled him to found the 
art of English poetry we must look to that 
Italian impulse which made him the con- 
necting link betwen England and the Re- 
naissance in the earlier and most fruitful 
phase of that movemert in Italy. This we 
may name Chaucer’s second period. Noth- 
ing is more tantalizing, I must here note, 
than the wretchedly imperfect state in 
which the lives of our writers, our poets 
especially, have come down to us, almost 
to the very end of the Elizabethan age. 
From Chaucer to Shakespeare we really 
know little more about them with certainty 
than we do about Homer himself. To 
take a figure from him, we might, indeed, 
almost say that they are hidden in the 
mist with which the gods shrouded their 
favorites. Hence we can only conjecture 
that this new impulse, this electric shock, 
was due to the foreign missions which, be- 
tween 1370 and 1373, carried Chaucer to 
Genoa and Florence on commercial or 
political business. Whether in these 
journeys he met either Petrarch or Boc- 
caccio is absolutely uncertain; and by 
1378, when a third embassage led him 
into Lombardy, both were no longer living. 
What we can clearly see is that it was the 
three greatest writers whom Italy had yet 
produced — Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 
caccio — by whom the Englishman was 
moved and penetrated. It is on this 
point that I desire particularly to insist. 
He went at once to the master-sources — 
a sure sign that a man has that sanity in 
judgment, that largeness of aim, without 
which nothing great can be compassed in 
art. Chaucer’s Italian journeys hence 
naturally remind us of those which Goethe 
took at about the same age, and to which 
the German poet assigned so large a place 
in his own mental development. The 
main difference is that Goethe was moved 
mainly by the later and feebler poetry and 
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art of the imperial time ; and that he was 
hence impelled towards the attempt to 
classicalize, to neo-paganize, his native and 
natural Teutonic genius ; an effort which, 
to my mind, despite his great powers, led 
him into that essentially false, eclectic, 
dilettantist direction (glossed over by par- 
tisans as “ many-sidedness ”), above which, 
during his later years, he rarely lifts him- 
self. Chaucer, on the other hand (himself 
also a man of a robuster fibre), came under 
the spell ofa magnificent living literature, 
which did not yet stand at too great a dis- 
tance from the best thoughts and most 
characteristic elements of medizval Eu- 
rope to be out of harmony with English 
feeling. Hence, although its influence 
was not altogether healthy, yet to his 
ltalianization Chaucer (to put it briefly) 
owes that variety of range, that heighten- 
ing of style, that improvement in poetical 
form, which liberated and gave full play 
to his splendid natural gifts. No impor- 
tant poem written by him after his visit to 
Italy, as Mr. Ward remarks, is without 
traces of the vivifying and regulative 
effect which that magna parens of art 
produced upon him. But as we noticed 
in reference to the men whom he may have 
met and known, so how his Italian studies 
were made is wholly uncertain. Ali that I 
can venture decidedly to assert, in opposi- 
tion to even so good an authority as Pro- 
fessor G. L. Craik,* is that he must have 
mastered the Italian language. This I 
rest very much upon the passages which 
he has rendered or tranfused from Dante’s 
“ Commedia,” of which at that date no 
translation appears to have existed. But 
to this I shall recur presently. 

Dante is so absolutely the greatest 
amongst medizval poets, whilst standing 
amongst medieval thinkers in the very 
first rank, and is also, happily, so much a 
living influence still amongst us, that I 
pause a little upon this subject. It is a 
pleasure to note, as Dean Plumptre ob- 
serves in his very interesting and com- 
plete translation of Dante’s poems (1887- 
8), that “the earliest and fullest apprecia- 
tive welcome given to the great poet of 
Italy came from the first, in order of time, 
of the great poets of England... . That 
he, an English gentleman, filling this or 
that office in the court of Edward the 
Third, should thus have known the three 
great names in the Italian literature of the 


* Compendious History of English Literature, 1861. 
It is remarkable that neither Mr. Craik nor Sir H. 
Nicholas, who also denies to Chaucer the knowledge 
¢ Italian, takes any notice of his quotations from 

ante. 
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times, shows that there was a more real 
fraternization between the men of letters 
of the two countries than has been com- 
mon since ” *a fact which the dean justly 
traces to the cosmopolitan character (as 
we say) of medizval university life, when 
there was as yet no overt religious schism, 
when scholars naturally visited, in turn, 
such centres of study as Paris, Bologna,. 
and Oxford. 

Although it remains very doubtful 
whether Chaucer met Petrarch face to: 
face, yet, looking at all the circumstances,. 
there is much probability that he held 
some communication with him, and be- 
came thus acquainted with the writings 
of Dante; and it is tolerably certain that 
he must have brought to England a man- 
uscript, which might be presumably the 
first seen here, of the “Commedia.” Yet 
his Italian studies still left him in what 
would have seemed to Petrarch or Boc- 
caccio a very primitive stage of classical- 
ism. Chaucer has no scholarship in the 
strict sense, no historical insight into an- 
tiquity. In his “ Troylus,” Dares, Dic- 
tys, Lollius, fabulists who wrote long after 
the Christian era, are all quoted side by 
side with Homer as authorities together. 
Troy with him has all the air of a French 
or English Gothic city; the warriors are 
knights in medizval armor. Cressida 
talks of reading the lives of holy saints, 
whilst rejoicing that she is not a nun 
herself; Amphiorax (meant for Amphia- 
raus) is Bishop of Thebes. In the mythol- 
ogy of the “ House of Fame,” written after 
his Italian journeys, Dan (Knight) Cythe- 
rus seems to stand for Mount Cithzron ; 
Marsyas appears in the feminine form 
Marcia; Orion the giant is mistaken for 
Arion the musician.f It is, however, in 
the “ Troylus and Cryseyde,” written prob- 
ably between 1378 and 1382, that the I tal- 
ian influence over Chaucer seems to 
culminate. Here the tale is distinctly 
founded upon the “ Filostrato” of Boc- 
caccio, whom, however, for some now in- 
explicable reason, Chaucer never names. 
The plot of “Troilus and Cressida” is 
well known. Perhaps none so unpleasant 
in itself, so unchivalrous and unideal, so 
little suited to any but a satirical treat- 
ment, such as Shakespeare gives with a 
power extraordinary even in him, has ever 
been handled by the poets. It is the pic- 
ture of a gallant knight ruined by the 
baseness of man and the sensual faithless- 


* Vol. ii., p. 424. 

+t Allthe six texts of Mr. Furnivall’s Hexapla give 
this last remarkable error, which cannot, therefore, be 
reasonably considered as a blunder of transcription. 
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ness of woman; the ruin is ignoble, the 
catastrophe pitiable ; justice, whether po- 
etical or moral, is left wholly unsatisfied 
at the close. With material so opposed 
to our natural instincts, so alien from the 
eternal requirements of poetical art, no 
genius could really succeed. But Chaucer 
has thrown all his power into it; after the 
“Canterbury Tales ” the “ Troylus ” is by 
far his longest and most sustained work. 
Among his poems it is also perhaps the 
most modern in style; we see in it a 
strenuous attempt to delineate and analyze 
passion, and the hateful figure of Panda- 
rus is drawn with a truth to nature and a 
force of humor which has been rarely 
equalled. 

In this poem, the effect of Chaucer’s 
Italian journeys was perhaps most freshly, 
as it is also most fully, displayed. It is 
hence very curious to note the differences 
between his “ Troylus” and that of Boc- 
caccio.* According to the statement of 
Mr. W. Rossetti, who some years since 
printed an interesting but uncompleted 
essay on the subject, more than two-thirds 
of Chaucer’s poem is his own work. His 
tale is also much longer than the Italian, 
extending over eight thousand lines ; and 
although the plot is managed with great 
skill and variety, and the poet’s vigor and 
vivacity rarely at fault, it is impossible 
entirely to escape the sense of what I may 
perhaps call primitive diffuseness in this 
immense narrative, built also as it is upon 
such unsatisfactory material. Comparing 
his treatment with Boccaccio’s, Chaucer 
has changed Pandarus from the youthful 
cousin of Griseide into her uncle; a 
change which gave at once a far more 
dramatic character to the story. He has 
also dwelt at much greater length than 
Boccaccio upon the long series of inci- 
dents and the gradual growth of passion 
by which Troilus and Cressida are brought 
together. He tries even to soften the 
heroine’s fall by treating it as a surprise; 
but this (as Mr. Rossetti justly remarks) 
has really the result, that in the end we 
cannot help feeling Cressida more base 
and inexcusable when we find her selling 
herself, with perfect readiness, to the lust 
of Diomede for reasons of the merest self- 
interest, and even weeping crocodile tears 
over Troilus when wounded by her new 
paramour.t 


* Chaucer’s ** Knight’s Tale’? and Boccaccio’s ** Te- 
seide’’ offer a similar field for comparison, which I 
have not space heretoundertake. Some hints towards 
it are given by Warton. 

+ It is surprising to find Mr. Ward, who throughout 
his book has manifestly tried to contend against the 
fatal influence of biographical idolatry, describing 





It was perhaps with the unconscious 
wish to cast a little glamor over his unfor- 
tunate theme that Chaucer has in this 
poem borrowed several touches from his 
two nobler Italian models. In the first 
book he has translated from Petrarch that 
sonnet in praise of Laura which begins :* 


S’ amor non é, che dunque é quel ch’ i’ sento? 


This, however, is not one which can be 
reckoned among Petrarch’s best; it must 
be rated with those in which subtlety of 
phrase rather. than refinement of feeling 
predominates; and Chaucer has charac- 
teristically lengthened the fourteen lines 
into twenty-one. The transfusions from 
Dante are more remarkable. In Book 
III. we find 


For, of Fortunés sharp adversité, 
The worsté kynde of infortine is this, 
A man to have been in prosperité, 
And it remember, whanne it passéd is. 


This is the rendering of Francesca’s fa- 
mous 
Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 


The next, which occurs near the begin- 
ning of Chaucer’s fourth book, paints the 
desolate condition of Troilus when de- 
serted by his love : — 


As in wynter leavés ben byraft [bereft], 
Eche after other, tell the tree be bare, 
So that there nys [is nothing] but barke and 
braunche ylaft. 


This translation is less distant than the 
former from the music and beauty of the 
original; which in its turn derives from 
Homer: — 


Come d’ autunno si levan le foglie 
L’ una appresso dell’ altra, infin che il ramo 
Rende alla terra tutte le sue spoglie. 


The “Inferno” has furnished these 
fragments to Chaucer; but at the close of 
the “ Troylus ” we have a few lines that 
seem to echo the fine phrase of the “ Para- 
diso” which Dante, again, took as a sug- 
gestion from Cicero: — 


Col viso ritornai per tutte quante 
Le sette spere, e vidi questo globo 
Tal, ch’ io sorrisi del suo vil sembiante. 
So the English :— 
And down from thennés faste he gan avyse 
[look on] 
This litel spot of erth, that with the sea 
Embracéd is; and fully gan despise 
This wretched world. 


Cressida as “‘ not ignoble, even in the season of her 
weakness,” 
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Some other references to the “ Comme- 
dia’ by Chaucer may be here conveniently 
noticed. In the “ Second Nun’s Tale” — 
the legend of St. Cecilia (dated 1374-75 by 
Mr. Fleay), he translates freely, but with 
grace and tenderness, a part of the hymn 
addressed to the Blessed Virgin by St. 
Bernard in the last book of the “ Para- 
diso.” Inthe “Squire’s Tale,” Frances- 
ca’s exquisite phrase of self-defence for 
her fall, the 


Amor, ch’ al cor gentil ratto s’ apprende, 


is rendered and distinctly referred to in 
the lines, — 


That pity runneth soon in gentle heart, 
(Feeling his simil’tude in painés smart,) 
Is proved every day, as men may see, 
As well by work [fact], as dy authority. 


A triplet from the “ Purgatorio” (vii. 
121-23) is quoted by the Wife of Bath 
from the wysé poet of Florence, that highté 
Dante, in proof that human excellence — 
(prowess Chaucer calls it, as his rendering 
of Probitate) rarely runs in families. Itis 


so eminently unlikely that a passing re- 
mark like this would have found its way 
into Chaucer’s story, had he been himself 
unable to read the original, that the quota- 
tion of it seems to me by itself sufficient 
to decide the point in favor of his mastery 


over Italian. 

The starvation of Count Ugolino and 
his children, narrated in the “ Monk’s 
Tale,” is however the most important and 
curious of Chaucer’s translations from 
Dante. That famous narrative ranks 
among the very greatest passages in the 
“ Divina Commedia ;” it ranks amongst 
the very greatest tragic scenes in the lit- 
erature of the world. Perhaps Chaucer 
felt this, and did not care to measure him- 
self seriously against a masterpiece of 
such tremendous power ; certain it is that 
he has almost wholly missed the awful 
intensity, the stern brevity, the strokes of 
pathos and terror that, after near six hun- 
dred years, pierce us as we read with a 
poignancy almost physical. Even that 
Shakespearian touch, when the children 
weep, and the father can only say, — 


I’ non piangeva, si dentro impietrai, 
is changed into the commonplace 
Therewith the tearés fellé from his eyen; * 


* The ‘*Monk’s Tale’? seems to me much below 
Chaucer’s ordinary level in brilliancy and interest. 
This, however, should excite no suspicion to a sane 
criticism ; few indeed are the artists, however gifted, 
who have been at all times equal to themselves, and 
the “Canterbury” series was written at scattered 





whilst the mystery of that dreadful closing 
suggestion, the 


Poscia, pit che il dolor, poté il digiuno, 


Chaucer has omitted. He has not in fact 
succeeded here; in such rivalry what 
translator could? and perhaps he may 
modestly have referred to this when, at 
the end of his much-abridged version, he 
directs those 

Whoso will hear it in a longer wise, 

Readé the greaté poet of Itale, 

That Dante hight, for he can it devise [tell] 
From point to point; not one word will he fail. 


Chaucer doubtless knew that, in power 
and elevation of mind, Dante held a rank 
immensely above Boccaccio. -Yet we must 
confess with a certain regret that it is with 
him, in fact with the lower spirit of the 
advancing Renaissance, that Chaucer has 
the nearest affinity. The unforced humor, 
the strong, simple strokes, the shrewd 
cynicism of the “ Decamerone,” we may, 
I think, justly hold without lapsing into 
the weakness of national vanity, are fully 
rivalled in our countryman’s work. We 
have noticed that he has nothing of the 
high patriotism of Dante or Petrarch ; an- 
other point in which he reminds us of 
Goethe. But Chaucer also is wanting in 
their spiritual elevation of tone, their 
depth and purity of passion, their finer 
insight into the soul, If, again, we com- 
pare his tales of chivalry with their old 
Celtic predecessors, the “ Mabinogion” 
of Wales, the mysterious magical atmo- 
sphere of the Welsh legends, so beauti- 
fully touched on in one of his essays by 
our lamented Arnold, never appears; it 
was in the trappings, the outward circum- 
stances of chivalrous romance, in human 
nature naturally displaying itself, that 
Chaucer found his proper element. 

Yet we can hardly imagine now how 
fresh and striking such a tale as the 
“ Troylus,” and so told, must have seemed 
to English readers, and this especially at 
the time when English first fully asserted 
itself as the language of the country ; what 
a revelation of the Renaissance it must 
have been both in style and in sentiment. 
Chaucer, above all, proved himself here 
our first eminent poet of love. And if 
this, with him, is not that ideal passion 
which immortalizes the names of Beatrice 
and Laura, of Una and Imogen, yet he has 
no small share in Shakespeare’s exquisite 
naturalism — something of his pathos, 
though little of his intensity. In Chau- 


blot as this is enough to make one doubt the authen- 


dates, and left unfinished and unrevised. Yet sucha | ticity of the tale in question. 
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cer’s “ Goodly Ballad” he gives us as his 
own motto “ Je serve Joyesse.” And thus 
what he paints by preference is love suc- 
cessful, love as happiness, love in its 
comic, perhaps inits sensualaspect. And 
here, once more, it is the spirit of the lit- 
erature of France, the spirit of the later 
Italian Renaissance, which reveals itself. 

After the great effort of the “ Troylus,” 
those foreign influences are in some de- 
gree less marked upon Chaucer, and his 
third, his most characteristic, his English 
period, may be said to date. The picture 
of woman’s frailty which he had so power- 
fully presented gave offence to some read- 
ers; and he began his long but unfinished 
“Legend of Good Women” as a kind of 
recantation. These tales are wholly taken 
from Ovid; and except the prologue, 
justly celebrated for its interest and bril- 
liancy, they may be ranked as the least 
successful of his longer works. But 
Chaucer’s heart too clearly did not go 
with his subject. This palinode in favor of 
women (as Mr. Ward acknowledges) every- 
where shows signs of “ perfunctoriness 
and flippancy,” and its incompleted state 
may point to the weariness of the poet. 
It is certain from various allusions that 
his own married life — whoever may have 
been to blame — was not happy; and this 
was, perhaps, one cause of Chaucer’s too 
frequent unchivalrous attitude towards 
women. That attitude was indeed com- 
mon in the Middle Ages; it may have 
been a reaction against the exaggerated 
tone of chivalrous romance or Provengal 
troubadour love-poetry, and it has also 
been ascribed to monastic influences, to 
the coarse tone of the cloister. By this 
last motive, however, it is not likely that 
Chaucer would be influenced ; and we can 
hence hardly be wrong if here again we 
read the spirit of the Italian Renaissance. 
It is impossible, therefore, to agree with 
those writers who, led away by the charm 
of this great genius, speak of Chaucer, in 
the words of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s spir- 
ited criticism, as having “a true and chiv- 
alrous regard for women,” whether “ of his 
own class” or any other; a view which, 
in truth, was only excusable in the uncrit- 
ical days, when the “Flower and the 
Leaf’ and the “Complaint of the Black 
Knight” were reckoned amongst his au- 
thentic writings. 

The “ Canterbury Tales ” are of course 
the great achievement of Chaucer’s later 
life, although two or three of the finest be- 
long to his preceding period, whilst of the 





hundred stories which he had planned 
barely one-fourth were executed. But I | 


shall not attempt the needless task of 
praising or describing this famous series 
of poems. They make a first step in the 
literature of his country, second only in 
importance to that which Dante’s “ Com- 
media” made for Italian literature. 
Keeping then the “ Tales” generally be- 
fore our minds, let me now try to put 
together what the effect of the Italian 
Renaissance was upon Chaucer, and in 
what points he especially shows our En- 
glish genius. Chaucer is like Boccaccio 
in his political indifferentism, in his anti- 
monastic animus, which increased towards 
the close of his life, until he also reached 
the final repentance (whatever may have 
been its value) of his “recantation.” He 
resembles Boccaccio again in his animal 
spirits, in his satire, in his fun, and his 
evident enjoyment of it —laughing at his 
own jokes after the way of all true humor- 
ists. He reminds us of the “ Decame- 
rone” in a love of coarseness, which, 
though not new in the Middle Ages, 
seems to have somewhat shocked his con- 
temporaries, and which he has attempted 
to defend by the old sophistical device of 
declaring that he is bound to tell stories 
in character. Once more, Chaucer is like 
Boccaccio, like the Italians of the Renais- 
sance, in his intense passion for study. 
No one has described more delightfully 
the fascination which the advent of spring 
has for every feeling mind; every one 
knows or ought to know his address to 
the daisy ; howin May-time he was always 
up 
and walking in the mead 

To see this flow’r against the sunné spread, 

When it upriseth early by the morrow, 

That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow: 


yet, despite the joy and comfort which he 
found in nature, despite his pleasure in 
observing the ways of men, his own writ- 
ings are enough to prove that books must 
have been his most absorbing interest. 


To study and read alway 
I purpose to do day by day, 
is the moral with which he ends _ his 
“ House of Fame;” he shares to the full 
that desire for encyclopedic knowledge 
by which the earlier European stage of 
culture was so eminently characterized. 
Proofs of his vast reading in ancient and 
modern literature, of his attention to phys- 
ical science, are scattered through his po- 
etry ; the treatise on the astrolabe (written 
1391) for the use of his son, shows a sound 
and rational, perhaps we might say an 
almost scientific, judgment. With him, 
in short, as with Dante, the poet as such 
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is regarded as emphatically the wise and 
learned man —the oogé¢; an idea of his 
vocation which, I may remark by the way, 
runs through literature from Pindar to 
Spenser. ; 

From Chaucer, as a man of the Renais- 
sance, the French and the Italian, we turn 
to Chaucer as our own countryman. He 
is English, he is what no Italian writer of 
the Renaissance revival was or perhaps 
could be, in the breadth and depth of his 
insight into human nature. Chaucer is 
our first great character-painter. The 
Italians of his time, and indeed for two 
centuries and more afterwards, gave many 
brilliant sketches after real life, but it is 
from the point of view of humor, often 
passing into caricature, that their pictures 
of man, I think, are mainly drawn. The 
inward nature, the groundwork from which 
every man’s humor springs, is rarely indi- 
cated. The Italian Renaissance, in fact, 
loves to play over the surface ; its litera- 
ture is wanting in seriousness, except 
when it takes the form of satire. Chaucer, 
as we have seen, shares in these qualities ; 
yet he also, especially in his later work — 
the immortal prologue to the “Tales” 
above all — has that depth and strength of 
penetration into human nature which is 
often spoken of as Teutonic, but which we 
find eminently in the great Greek and Ro- 
man writers; which we find not less in 
Dante. This gave hima genuine dramatic 
power in which the Italians, with all their 
gifts, were on the whole signally deficient.* 
Compare the characters in his prologue 
just mentioned with those in the equally 
famous introduction to the “ Decame- 
rone,” and this differerce, the presence of 
this strikingly English gift, will be felt at 
once. The vision of the temple of Mars 
in the “ Knight’s Tale” has a similar dra- 
matic force and concentration; it is wor- 
thy of Milton’s great hospital scene, near 
the close of “ Paradise Lost,” in power 
though not in beauty of art. If, in fine, 
we read dramatic impulse in place of 
oratorical, Quintilian’s fine criticism upon 
Homer may be transferred to our own first 
great poet: “Idem laetus et pressus, 
lucundus et gravis, tum copia tum brevi- 
tate mirabilis; nec poetica modo, sed ora- 
toria virtute eminentissimus.” f 

Chaucer, again, is English especially in 
this, that he has the conservative spirit 




































_* Mr. Symonds (so far as I have compared his criti- 

cisms with the original plays) seems to me to have been 
led, through affection ioe the literature which he has 
studied so fully, into considerable overe: ‘imate of the 
dramatic faculty shown by the writers of .be Italian 
Renaissance. 
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which, if not our dominant temper, yet at 
any rate is the temper underlying our pro- 
gressive development; the common sense 
which 


makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


In fact, at least as I have long read him, 
he never really breaks with medizvalism. 
From Dante he may have caught the 
higher tone, the more marked union of the 
ideal with the real which we occasionally 
feel in his later writings. The other ele- 
ments which he learned from the Renais- 
sance seem to lie in his secular tone, in 
the contrast and variety of his subjects, 
in his power of going y Mw grave to gay 
without losing unity of effect; perhaps 
also in certain metrical advances, espe- 
cially his adoption of that noble seven-line 
stanza which bears the name of “rhyme- 
royal,” and was formed by dropping the 
fifth line of the o¢tava rima ; a metre which 
from Boccaccio onwards became only too 
dominant in Italian narrative poetry. It 
was, in short, in the region of art that he 
profited most ; and improvement here was 
what our literature, rich in ideas, feeble in 
form, rich in language, wanting in selection 
and appropriateness, in conciseness and 
good taste, indisputably most required. 
But the distinctive note of humanism, as it 
first appeared in Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
he probably never felt nor understood. 
He could not share the Italian sense of a 
continuity in culture with ancient Rome 
and its paganism; he has not the belief 
or the profession of belief which the hu- 
manists affected in the old mythology. It 
is certainly no Christian spirit which 
pervades the “Troilus and Cressida,” 
yet this is the moral with which it con- 
cludes : — 


Lo! here of paynims cursed oldé rites! 
Lo! here what all their goddés may avail! 
Lo! here this wretched worldé’s appetites ! 
Lo! here the fine [end], and guerdon for tra- 
vail 
Of Jove, Apollo, Mars, and such rascaille! 
Lo! here the form of oldé clerkés speech, 
In poetry, if ye their bookés seech [examine] ! 
This abjuration would have seemed 
utterly strange, barbarous, and inartistic 
to Boccaccio. In other points also, which 
can be only briefly noted, Chaucer, if we 
compare him with his Italian models, re- 
mains medieval. He is wanting in form. 
The art of concealing art has not dawned 
upon him. There is little Jerspective in 
his work; we might say that it always 
consists of lively aot he His great 








t Inst. Orat. x. i. 46. 





skill in narrative saves him from rambling 
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on like the older romance-writers, yet his 
sense of poetical unity is in some degree 
immature. Hence he does not succeed 
in short pieces ; he has no command over 
the pure lyric; despite his knowledge of 
Petrarch, he does not attempt sonnet or 
canzone. Chaucer stands thus between 
the old world and the new; but on the 
whole, to use again a phrase of the day, 
he is reactionary in temperament; he is 
singularly wanting in enthusiasm. He 
may laugh at and satirize the monastic 
abuses of the time, in agreement with his 
patron John of Gaunt, but he never seems 
to look to reforming them ; the horrors of 
the black death have left no trace on his 
poetry; the cry of the poor, never louder 
than in his time, is never heard in tale or 
allegory. I have called him reactionary ; 
but we might perhaps better define him as 
a man who, with all his wonderful acute- 
ness of vision, yet does not care to look 
before or after; one to whom the present 
was all-sufficient. He is eminently En- 
glish, and with this he has the “ defects of 
his quality ;” he has the weak side of our 
national character. 

Chaucer, like all men of high genius, 
has enjoyed to the full his share in that 
worst kind of enemy, those who overpraise 
him. He is even not without those who, 


like country churchwardens, have thought 


to improve the image they admire by 
whitewashing it. Yet, after all that has 
been said and written, Hallam’s judgment 
remains by far the most honestly and 
finally true; the most weighty in and 
through its moderation, in one word, its 
sanity. We have had a few other critics 
—they might be counted on one hand, 
and barely exhaust the fingers — who 
show flashes of finer insight. Even, how- 
ever, from a born rhetorician like Lord 
Macaulay, Hallam extorted the praise that 
aere only was the judge with one weight 
and one balance, — justissimus unus. 
Let me then quote some lines from a crit- 
icism which is in curious and instructive 
contrast with some which recent in- 
discriminate admiration has given us. 
“Chaucer,” says Hallam, “seems to me 
to have wanted grandeur, where he is 
original, both in conception and in lan- 
guage. But in vivacity of imagination and 
ease of expression, he is above all poets 
of the middle time, and comparable per- 
haps to the greatest of those who have 
followed. ... It is chiefly as a comic 
poet, and a minute observer of manners 
and circumstances, that he excels. In 
serious and moral poetry he is frequently 
languid and diffuse; but he springs like 





Antzus from the earth, when his subjec 
changes to coarse satire or merry narra 
tive.” He is among our greatest poets; 
but no other among them keeps so stead. 
ily to the mere average level — one might 
almost hint, the dourgeois level, of his 
time, as Chaucer; he is of his age, not 
above it. 

Chaucer, as Dryden said, is our father 
in poetry; there has been no century dur 
ing which English poets have not done 
him honor, no period in which he has 
wanted students. We have thus far 
looked mainly at his own development, 
more especially at the new currents of 
thought, subject, and style, which he re- 
ceived from the Italian Renaissance. Let 
us now lastly ask which of our poets he 
most resembled or most influenced. It is 
with difficulty that men ascertain and 
measure the loftiest peak of some great 
mountain ; and it is with similar diffidence 
that I venture to name Chaucer’s dramatic 
faculty as his highest gift. Hence we 
naturally compare him first with Shake- 
speare. He has Shakespeare’s gaiety, his 
versatility and vividness, his energetic 
movement, his skill for unfolding a situa- 
tion; he has his eye for humorous charac 
ter, and strong, straightforward manliness; 
his geniality, his readiness to take the 
world as it goes —in a word, his human- 
ity. Both have the same wonderful gift, 
by which the figures who move before us 
as men, living as the men we know, at the 
same time, are types true to all time; like 
Titian at his best, they paint classes, 
whilst they offer us portraits. He is like 
Shakespeare also in always preferring 
rather to take thanto make his plots. On 
the other hand, his voice, if I may be 
allowed the figure, wants the Shakespear- 
ian lower note, the deep bass, as it were, 
which underlies the gaiety and humor of 
Shakespeare; his recognition of the mys- 
tery of life. Chaucer, although exquisite 
in occasional touches of simple pathos,* 
is also incomparably inferior in inward 
force and delicacy of passion ; in his sense 
of woman’s worth. He never gives the 
unmistakable impression of one who had 
himself loved deeply; the note of true 
personal passion, I think, is nowhere 
heard in his verse. Again, with all his 
charming fluency and lucidity, his style is 
rarely imaginative in the highest sense; 


* Yet we must agree with Mr. Ward that “ the fidel- 
ity of Griseldis under the trials imposed upon her is the 
fidelity of a martyr to unreason.”? Chaucer here fol- 
lows Boccaccio, whose power over the pathetic and the 
poetical (except in his passionate ** Fiammetta”’), it 
seems to me, has been often much overrated. 
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CHAUCER AND THE ITALIAN 


the noble style, in which every phrase 
receives a certain indefinable, poetical 
heightening, as Arnold has finely said, is 
very rare in Chaucer’s writing. If this 
criticism be correct, despite Spenser’s 
famous references to his great predeces- 
sor, the tone and the gifts of these two 
men were widely different — indeed, in 
some ways antagonistic. Between the 
“Faerie Queene” and the “Canterbury 
Tales” lies the gulf which parts idealism 
and realism, But into this I cannot here 
enter. 

Chaucer’s style, in fact, by natural law 
answers to his general mood of mind, 
which, as I have noticed, moves by con- 
stant preference, when not engaged with 
humorous anecdote, in the sphere of bril- 
liant, cultivated, courtly life; as he said 
himself, he was one who served Joyesse ; 
“the burthen of the mystery,” 


The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 


had, or seems to have had, no existence 
for him. Like the company whom Boc- 
caccio painted as flying from the plague 
of Florence to the Armida palace of the 
Decameron, his pilgrims ride with light 
hearts, and legendary tales, and lively 
jests to Canterbury, as if to a world’s fair. 


Hence, perhaps, his affinity with Shake- 
speare is hardly nearer than with Dryden 
and Pope, who also rarely go beyond the 
world of society and letters; in whom, 
with all their merits, the mens divinior is 


scarcely to be found. It is in their best 
satires or narratives that Chaucer’s direct 
influence over our older literature is most 
distinctly marked. Nor is it fanciful, I 
think, to trace a close analogy between 
his world and that which, in prose of sim- 
ilar brilliancy and lucid grace, was painted 
for us in our own days by Thackeray. 
With reluctance I leave Chaucer, un- 
satisfied myself, and with a notice which 
to those who have studied him must inev- 
itably be unsatisfying. But his work will 
receive more justice, his novelty in tone 
of thought and in form will be made clear- 
er, if I give a few words to two of his 
contemporary poets: the unknown writer 
of the romance of “ Sir Gawayne and the 
Green Knight,” and William Langland. 
The “ Gawayne” * (which Ten Brink dates 
about 1360) belongs to the great Arthu- 
rian cycle, but it is immediately founded 
upon that beautiful legend of the Holy 
Grail, which was added to or developed 


“ For this sketch I venture with some hesitation, to 
rely upon Ten Brink’s Early English Literature, B. iv , 
CG 2. 
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from the Welsh original published by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

This very curious romance, little known 
in proportion to its merit, tells how, at the 
court of Arthur, held at Camelot (the hill 
which still bears the name in Somerset), a 
savage knight makes his appearance ; how 
Gawayne strikes off his head, which the 
savage immediately replaces; Gawayne 
promising to seek him out and give him 
his revenge in turn. Gawayne presently 
sets forth; in a castle on his way heis 
courteously received; he bravely resists 
the passion which the lady of the castle at 
once avows for him; yet consents to ac- 
cept from her a magic girdle which will 
insure his life; and this girdle, when he 
presently meets the savage or green 
knight, accordingly saves him from cer- 
tain death. Then the moral of the story 
reveals itself. The lord of the castle and 
the savage knight were the same; the 
protecting girdle was his own; the amor- 
ous snare his device. But Gawayne in 
resisting that temptation has conquered 
where victory is most difficult; hence his 
punishment for having feared death is 
slight, and he is forgiven by his spiritual 
antagonist, Full of shame and remorse, 
Gawayne stands motionless ; all the blood 
rushes to his face. ‘Cursed be coward- 
ice,” he cries, and returns to Arthur’s 
court to confess how far he had fallen 
from the full height of ideal chivalry. 

The thought and the plot, the sentiment 
and the manner of this fine allegorical tale 
are in a higher mood, and perhaps show 
more force and skill of original invention 
than any of Chaucer’s; and whilst it be- 
longs wholly to the early, the medizval 
Renaissance, on the other hand it is 
equally an anticipation of Spenser. Lang- 
land’s contemporary “ Vision of Piers the 
Plowman” is again ina widely different 
key, at once from the “ Canterbury Tales ” 
and from the “ Gawayne ;”’ although Lang- 
land’s also is a long allegory, and, like it, 
untouched by the Italian movement. Not 
less closely devoted to the real life about 
him than Chaucer, Langland in his rude, 
alliterative verse — a metre by the middle 
of the fourteenth century fallen into dis- 
use — declaims against the evils in Church 
and State, the sins of the rich and power- 
ful; paints oppression of tenants by land- 
lords, and of the poor by tradesmen; 
satirizes the marriage market of the day 
with the keenness of Thackeray or Ten- 
nyson, and prophesies approaching redress 
at the hands of the divine hero of his 
song. Under different forms, the “ Vis- 
ion” shows forth always with unflagging 
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earnestness the battle of the soul, the cru- 
sade of life. Thus we might say that the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ” is foreshadowed by 
Langland, whilst Chaucer, once more, is 
resplendent in the last rays of declining 
and enfeebled chivalry. 

Perhaps I may here quote my own at- 
tempt to set forth the contrasted attitude 
of these two poets. Chaucer’s work, as it 
seems to me, was 

to paint 
With Nature’s freshness, what before him 


lies ; 
The knave, the fool, the frolicsome, the 
quaint ; 
His the broad jest, the laugh without restraint, 
The ready tears, the spirit lightly moved: 
Loving the world, and by the world beloved. 


So forth fared Chaucer on his pilgrimage 
Through England’s humors; in immortal song 
Bodying the form and pressure of his age, 
Tints gay as pure, and delicate as strong; 
Still to the Tabard the blythe travellers throng, 
Seen in his mind so vividly, that we 

Know them more clearly than the men we see. 


It is Langland himself who tells us in 
what sad, ominous colors, as he walked 
through the little London of those days, 
the pageant of life presented itself to 
him, the pageant which had seemed so 
brilliant to Chaucer, at the very moment 
when it was about to pass away forever. 


O Poet of romance and courtly glee, 

And downcast eager glance that shuns the 
sky, 

Above, about, are signs thou canst not see; 

Portents in heaven and earth! And one goes 


by 
With other than thy prosperous, laughing eye, 
Framing the rough web of his rueful lays, 
The sorrow and the sin; with bitter gaze 


As down the Strand he stalks, a sable shade 
Of death, while, jingling like the elfin train, 
In silver samite knight and dame and maid 
Ride to the tourney on the barrier’d plain; 
And he must bow in humble mute disdain, 
And that worst woe of baffled souls endure, 
To see the evil that they may not cure.* 


Thus each poet had his contrasted mis- 
sion; and the fate of their poems also 
presents a curious contrast. The lesson 
of Langland’s allegory is in reality more 
true for us, more true for all time, while the 
world runs its old course, than the jests and 
legends of the pilgrims to the shrine of St. 
Thomas. It is also written with great 
vigor ; the scenes shown are picturesque 


* I here faintly follow one of the most deeply felt and 

athetic passages in literature, the "Ex@ioTn odovn TOV 
év dvipwro.al, TOAAG dpovéovta pndevdg Kparéerv 
(Herodotus, ix. 16). 





and dramatic; the language hardly more 
antiquated than Chaucer’s. Yetthe “ Vis- 
ion of Piers” has long been a mere curios- 
ity of literature.* Chaucer’s richer gifts, 
his genial humor, the “infinite gracious- 
ness of his tongue ” (to take one of his own 
phrases), explain in part why he survives, 
whilst Langland is obliterated. But the 
main reason is one to which I invite at 
tention, because when studying books as 
books, when dealing with the historical 
career of poetry, we are always apt to lose 
sight of poetry as an art—to forget that 
its aim must always and in the long run be 
pleasure ; its first and last word, beauty. 
Langland’s poem sacrifices these aims to 
moral usefulness, to solving the deep 
problems of the soul. It is too deeply 
saturated with the evils of life — 


Times out of joint, a universe of lies; 


— we may learn, but we do not enjoy whilst 
learning. And it therefore pays the pen- 
alty which, as the ages go by, never has 
failed, and never can fail, to overtake the 
artist who, even for the highest motives, 
forgets the natural and necessary laws of 
his vocation. For art, like nature, has her 
revenges, 
F. T. PALGRAVE, 


* Langland’s anti-monastic satire, however, gave his 
book some popularity during the Reformation period, 
and it was reprinted so late as 1561. Yet this was only 
a party move. His devout Catholicism is as marked 
as Dante’s ; they aimed at reform, not at disruption. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER I, 
MY COUSIN PHILIP. 


I AM a very ill-used woman, and the 
worst of it is that I cannot indulge in a 
good fit of ill-temper, because I have rpro- 
fessed to be delighted, and moreover, in 
one way I amdelighted. Yet now that the 
excitement is over, I have a distinct feel- 
ing that I have been ill-used, not by any 
one in particular, but by circumstances, 
I think it might relieve my feelings to 
write the story of my woes. “ Mary, give 
me my blotting-pad, please ” — there I go 
again. No Mary answers me, nor will an- 
swer me anymore. Well, I can reach my 
writing-things, as it happens, so I shall 
set to work at once. 

I am a middle-aged woman (on the 
wrong side of middle age, so to speak) and 
a writer of novels. Once for all, let me 
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say, a successful writer. Ten years ago I 
met with an accident which crippled me 
for life. I was alone in the world, and 
when I had recovered as completely as I 
ever shall, I had to consider what I should 
do to make my life tolerable. Hitherto I 
had gone a good deal into society, but that 
was over now. I ought to say that al- 
though I am not poor, 1 am not very well 
off, and I write in order to add to my 
income. I began to think that I would 
set up a secretary or companion. I have 
always been a scrupulously careful writer, 
never describing a place without visiting 
and examining it. I wanted my compan- 
ion to do this for me now, therefore she 
must not be a mere girl. She must be 
musical. She must read well. She must 
have an angelic temper, because I have 
no such thing. In fact, she must be a 
treasure! And rather than have any one 
who did not seem likely to prove a treas- 
ure, I would get on alone as best I could. 

I was hard at work embodying these 
wants in the form of an advertisement, 
when a knock at the street-door made me 
hastily conceal my paper; it was not to 
every visitor that I would give so good an 


opportunity of laughing at me. 
* Will you see Mr. Mauleverer, ma’am?” 
inquired my parlor-maid, and in a moment 


more he was in the room. 

My cousin Philip—the Honorable 
Philip Mauleverer, to give him his full 
distinction — was the only son of my first 
cousin, Lord Mauleverer. In his early 
days he had been one of the most delight- 
ful young men you can imagine. Gay, 
kindly, bright, and clever —very clever, 
they told me. I forget the record of his 
Oxford successes, but it was a good one. 
He was also a first-rate cricketer, and a 
splendid horseman, as befitted his name. 
He was particularly proud of his driving, 
and many a time have I suffered a small 
martyrdom perched up beside him in a 
high, sketchy-looking vehicle, while he 
made his two frisky Irish horses spin 
along — driving tandem, too, a thing which 
I think ought only to be lawful in very 
quiet country places. That was —let me 
see — ten years or so before my accident. 
Philip was making holiday then, having 
left college, and not yet having got the 
appointment in the diplomatic service of 
which his father’s services and his own 
promise had secured him an offer. 

He was a splendid-looking fellow in 
those days. Not handsome, for his fea- 
tures were by no means regular, but he 
had such a winning look and such an irre- 
sistible smile — as full of glee and mirth 





as most laughs. He was very tall, and 
there was a look of easy strength about 
him that to look at him was quite refresh- 
ing. 

T was very fond of Philip, and only that 
morning I had been thinking of those old 
days; and I suppose this made the change 
in him strike me more than usual. He 
looked as strong as ever, and as kind, yet 
he was changed so utterly that it was hard 
to believe that he was the same man. It 
was hard to say in what the change con- 
sisted. Something was gone, that had 
made the brightness of his face ; some- 
thing was added, that made his smile as 
sad as once it had been gay. His eyes 
had a patient look in them, and his voice 
had quite lost the old glad ring, and was 
level, gentle, and somewhat monotonous, 

“Well, Frances,” he said, “how goes 
the world with you? What! have you 
betaken yourself to your pen already? 
You are certainly a brave woman!” 

“T must write, you know, or leave this 
house and live in a very different way. 
Besides, I should miss the occupation. 
But I am only drawing up an advertise 
ment now; I want a companion.” 

He took the half-written paper from 
under my pad, and read it; the shadow of 
his old smile passed over his face as he 
laid it down. 

“Fan, why not say simply, ‘I want 
something between an angel and a blue- 
stocking ’? — it would save trouble.” 

“1 know itis absurd ; but if I cannot get 
something like what I ask for, I shall rub 
on as best Icanalone. I knew you would 
laugh at me, and you’re dying to say, like 
some one I have heard of, ‘ If I find what 
you want, I shall make her my wife, not 
your companion,’ ” 

As I said the word wife, I knew what 
had been the trial that had changed Philip 
—his face betrayed him. Only his face 
— he answered in his usual tone. 

“Remember, you are to write mé an 
account of the interviews between you 
and those who are bold enough to reply 
to that challenge. I shall be very curious 
to hear of them.” 

“ You are returning to Vienna, then?” 

“Yes; my leave is over.” And he 
sighed slightly. 

“ You think your father quite well? all 
at home well?” said I, rather anxiously. 

“My father? he is surely the most 
wonderful man in England. To see him 
ride to hounds — he has not his equal in 
the field, even yet.” 

“ But at his age, he ought to know bet- 
ter,” said I, laughing. “It is surely too 
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much for him. But your father is more 
of a boy than you are, Philip.” 

“Yes; there is not much of the boy 
left in me, is there? But then, I am two- 
and-thirty —and a diplomatist, at your 
service.” 

“ True; yet I could wish to see some- 
thing of the bright young cousin who led 
me such a life when he first discovered 
my scribbling propensities, and that I 
wished them to remain secret for a time.” 

“What fun we had!” he said, in the 
same indescribably level way. ‘“ Do you 
remember the morning when I persisted 
in reading a chapter of your first novel at 
the breakfast-table ? and my father thought 
I had gone crazy?” 

“ And said, ‘I should not have thought 
that sentimental stuff would have suited 
you, Philip.’ ” 

“And you nearly betrayed yourself in 
your wrath at the ‘sentimental.’ Those 
were happy days,” he concluded absently. 

“Yet, even then, do you know what I 
thought of you, Philip?” 

“Of me? that I was a good model for 
the ‘bold, bad man,’ with the sinewy arms, 
muscular legs, and columnar neck, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ No; I thought that you had a secret, 
and that one day in the music-room, when 
I had been singing for you, you were very 
near telling your faithful friend and cousin 
all about it. You even said that I might 
help you, but Edith came in, and you said 
no more. Next day you left us. Phil, it 
seems to me that if you wanted help then, 
you want it more now, and you know r 

“Stop, Frances; no one can help me. 
You have guessed so much that I may as 
well be frank. I cannot speak of it — the 
grief that has clouded my life; but I can 
say this much, neither you nor any one 
else can help me. I must ‘dree my 
weird.’” 

“O Philip! at your age?” 

“Life may be practically over at two- 
and-twenty,” he said; “it was so with 
me.” 

I could not help crying, for I was weak 
from much suffering, and I am very fond 
of him. 

“ Dear Fan, how kind you are! Some 
day, when I am so old that the wound has 
ceased to throb, I will tell you all about 
it. Till then, let me be silent; that is the 
only kindness you can show me.” 

I dried my eyes and began to speak of 
other things, and he followed my lead 
with his usual gentle indifference. We 
talked of his younger sister’s marriage, of 
his own profession and prospects. 





“You used to have plenty of healthy 
ambition,” said I ; “ how comes it that you 
have not yet made your mark?” 

“TI have none now—no ambition, I 
mean. I am very wellas I am. NowlI 
must say good-bye, dear Fan. I wish I 
left you as active as when I went to 
Vienna first; but that’s a foolish speech, 
for these things do not come upon us by 
accident. Give me a kiss for old affec- 
tion’s sake, and mind you tell me how 
your advertisement speeds.” 

When I was alone, I cried again very 
heartily. I was full of pity and of wonder 
(you can call it curiosity if you like), for it 
was plain that Philip had a story, and a 
sad one; and I knew that not one of his 
own people suspected it. Presently I 
went back to my writing, pruned and 
altered, wrote and rewrote, sending finally 
a much shorter paper than my first, yet 
long enough to cost me a mint of money. 

In a day or so answers began to pour 
in. I had desired the writers either to 
state their age or to send a recently done 
photograph. Well, I got thirty-eight let- 
ters in two days. Eight stated that the 
writer was “under twenty,” ten that she 
was no longer in her first youth, while the 
rest sent photographs. 

I ranged the twenty photographs before 
me, and —did not see my treasure. Some 
were manifestly done years ago—the 
dress told me that. In fact there were 
but three of my unknown correspondents 
whom I wished to see. So I wrote my 
thirty-eight letters, and stopped the ap- 
pearance of my advertisement, which, 
however, did not save me from both 
visits and letters. I began to wish I 
had never advertised. Of the threg ladies 
I had asked to come to speak to me, one 
was at least seventy, and as deaf as a 
post; another informed me that she was 
herself a novelist, though, owing to the 
jealousy and unfairness of people whom 
she would not name — not until we had 
become real friends — she had never yet 
published anything. The third, who said 
she was “ under twenty,” might with equal 
truth have said “under fifteen ;” a mere 
schoolgirl, who presently admitted that 
“pa and ma” knew nothing of her visit 
to me. But she was so tired of taking 
care of the children! To this aspirant I 
administered a long lecture, reducing her 
to tears; then I had to give her tea and 
cake to console her; and finally I sent 
her home in a very proper frame of mind. 
If it lasted, her mother had reason to bless 
my name. 

Three weeks passed. 


I began to think 
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there were no treasures to be found. 
Friends began to send me their “ former 
governesses,” but I would zof have a 
governess. I did not want to be set 
right every time | opened my mouth. 
One lady even recommended her own 
maid, who was “quite a marvel of intel- 
ligence,” though unfortunately too delicate 
for her place. 

“1’ll do without a companion, Essie,” 
said 1 to my servant, “for really I am 
plagued to death about it, and not one of 
these people would suit me.” 

“ Really, mem?” replied Essie — and I 
changed my mind at once. I could not 


live without some more congenial compan- 
ion than — “ Really, mem.” 


CHAPTER II. 


MARY SMITH. 


THE next day I was lying on my sofa 
thinking whether a new and less ambitious 
description of the wished-for treasure 
might not be more successfwl in luring her 
into my net — such really superior people 
are perhaps modest—when Essie ap- 
peared, saying, — 

“ A lady down-stairs, mem, wishes to 
know if you will see her. About the 
advertisement, mem; and her name is 
Smith.” 

“I’ve seen four Smiths already. Essie, 
do use your senses for once; is there any 
use in my seeing her.” 

“ Well, really, mem, I could not take 
upon me to say. Only —I wish you would 
see her, mem.” 

“ Ah, well— bring her up,” said I; and 
lay grumbling to myself that these inter- 
views would be the death of me. For 
though I do not care to dwell on it, it was 
hard to meet so many pairs of anxious 
eyes, only to disappoint them. 

“Miss Smith, mem,” said Essie, and a 
lady came up the room. Itisalong room, 
and I lay by the fire, at the end furthest 
from the door. I was struck by the grace 
of her movements —and then I saw, in 
spite of a painfully shabby jacket, that she 
had a figure so perfect that she could not 
have been awkward if she tried. An old, 
poor, black silk dress — but very neat; a 
summer cloth jacket, and there was snow 
on the ground ! 

I observed all this as she came slowly 
towards me; she stopped at a little dis- 
tance from my sofa, and said, — 

“ Miss Mauleverer, I believe? ” 

The most delicious voice! so soft, so 
clear ; a very young voice too, and I looked 
up eagerly in her face. I fairly started. 
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Anything so thin, so pinched and wan, I 
had never seen; and her hair, which was 
very thick and wavy, was perfectly white. 

“ Won’t you sit down?” said I. “ Take 
that low chair. It is a bitter day.” 

“T have called because I saw your ad- 
vertisement, Miss Mauleverer. But it is 
only fair to tell you that I have no recom- 
mendations. I can give no references.” 

Her beautiful voice trembled a little~ 
she looked over at me, and found me gaz 
ing searchingly at her. Without a word 
she quietly took off her bonnet, and sat in 
silence while I gazed —puzzled, and a 
little nervous, if the truth must be told. 

The silence was beginning to be awk- 
ward, when she spoke again. 

“ T will tell you what I can about myself, 
madam. I have worked for many years 
for one of the great outfitting houses in 
the city. I have earned barely enough — 
for I had my father to support, and he was 
in bad health, For him it was better for 
me to remain where I was, because I had 
more liberty ; but he is dead, and the life 
is killing me. I ama well-educated wom- 
an. I was at school in Germany, and 
afterwards in France; and as a child I 
lived in Naples. I am—or was, I ought 
to say, for it is years since I played or 
sang—a really good musician. I read 
well, and write a good hand. I should 
like to—serve you, Miss Mauleverer; I 
have read most of your books. I would 
try to be gentle and faithful. But, as I 
said, I can give no references.” 

“Surely the firm which has employed 
you would recommend you?” 

“T think so; but I shall not ask them 
to do so. They know me by my real name, 
which I mean henceforth to forget. Mary 
Smith is not really my name.” 

‘You must be aware,” said I, * that this 
is a most extraordinary avowal.” 

“TI am indeed. I am sure my employ- 
ers would, if I asked them, recommend 
me as Mary Smith, for they know me very 
well, and would understand. But I have 
not asked them. If you think that the 
objection is insuperable, I can stay where 
Iam. But I will not begin by deceiving 
you.” 

A rather long pause ensued ; then I said 
with a laugh, — 

“I wonder what people would say if I 
did so wild a thing?” 

“* No one need ever know about it.” 

“ Now, Miss Smith — since so it pleases 
you to be called — what put it into your 
head that I could possibly agree to your 
proposal ? ” 

In a moment she colored crimson, and 
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when she colored she looked quite young. 
After some hesitation she said, — 
“It was partly your books, You seem 


to have a great sympathy with your less 
fortunate sisters, and it seemed to me pos- 
sible that you might be able to understand 
that a woman may wish to lose her old 
self, without being to blame in the matter. 
And — long ago—I knew some one who 
So I made up my mind to 


knew you. 
try.” 

“ Do you know French ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, and German, and Italian was the 
language of my childhood. And I used to 
sketch very fairly.” 

“ Landscape?” 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

«A woman iike you must be very mis- 
erable among the people employed by — 
oh, by the way, I don’t know by whom.” 

“There are some that I could have 
liked; but I have been obliged to keep 
aloof. Oh, madam, my life has been one 
long penance since I grew to woman- 
hood.” 

It was her voice that did it. If she had 
spoken in tones less crystal pure, if she 
had once said “idear,” or if she had be- 
gun to cry over her woes, I should have 
frozen at once. But to have that delicious 
voice to speak to me— that quiet pres- 
ence ever with me — it was a great temp- 
tation. And I suppose her reference to 
my books had insensibly softened me. 

“Will you go to the piano and let me 
hear you play ?” said I. 

“It is ten years since I last played,” 
she answered. But she rose and opened 
the instrument, playing some simple airs 
with the most wonderful feeling. Then 
she began a brilliant mazurka, but broke 
down, and said, “I have forgotten that ;” 
and almost as if unconsciously, she began 
to sing. It was a very simple little ballad 
— but as to the exquisite beauty of her 
voice, I can find no words to describe it. 

I was conquered ; but I did not care to 
tell her so atonce. I said, — 

“Now, do you think you could go to 
any place I want to mention in my writ- 
ing, sketch the most remarkable features, 
and describe it all to me?” 

“It would be delightful work!” she 
exclaimed, her eyes brightening. 

Still, I was anxious not to appear like a 
fool. So 1 said, — 

“T will consider the matter. Could you 
cali again before the end of the week?” 

“Not until Sunday. I could not ask 
for leave to go out again, and we are work- 
ing very late. Miss Mauleverer, will you 
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promise me not to tell what I have told 
you to any one?” 

“IT promise, on condition that you an- 
swer me one question. In your past, 
which you wish to forget, is there amy- 
thing that ought to stand between you and 
me?’ 

She looked at me and said, — 

“T do not quite understand ?” 

“ You wish to abandon your name. For- 
give me — but this looks as if Miss 
Smith, is there any stain upon that name? 
you must understand me now.” 

Again she crimsoned, exclaiming, “ Oh 
no—none, none. My troubles have been 
many, but—it was my father — nothing 
of that kind.” 

She was silent for a few moments, and 
then said quietly, — 

“On my life there is no stain. I swear 
it solemnly. On my name there is — but 
it was not of my making.” 

“ Well — will you call on me on Sunday, 
then? Oblige me by ringing the bell —I 
am quite helpless, yousee. We will have 
some tea before you go.” 

Essie brought tea, and I asked my vis- 
itor to pour it out. As I watched her 
quiet, graceful, noiseless movements, I 
said to myself, “ I must and will risk it!” 

‘‘ Miss Smith, suppose you come to me, 
shall you be in no danger of meeting peo- 
ple who know you?” 

“ No one — not even No one liv- 
ing would recognize me,” she answered; 
“besides, I did not at any time move in 
your circle.” 

“In what circle, then?” said I; “for I 
am very sure that you did not acquire 
your accent and manner in any — but I beg 
your pardon. I forget myself strangely. 
Very likely your circle was rather above 
than below mine ;” and I felt myself blush 
like a girl at my awkward blunder. 

“ By birth,” she answered, “I belong to 
the mercantile.class. But my mother was 
an Italian, and of good birth; and I spent 
much of my childhood with her family.” 

“ Will you have another cup of tea?” I 
asked. I was watching her very closely. 
Every movement was ladylike, and she 
seemed completely at her ease ; her man- 
ner could not possibly be assumed for the 
occasion. Having finished her second 
cup of tea, she rose. 

“I think, Miss Mauleverer, that I have 
some sketches of mine among my few 
possessions. May I send them to you, 
that you may see whether I can do what 
you want in that line? And may I call 
on Sunday ?” 
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“ Yes,” I said. 
suit you.” 

“It does. 
leverer.” 

Yet she lingered for a moment, as if 
there was something that she longed to 
say. But she did not speak; with a little 
sigh, which expressed as much patience 
as anxiety, she turned away—and in a 
moment I was alone. I shivered—it 
seemed so cruel to let her go from my 
warm, cosy room out into the bitter wind. 
In that jacket, too! 

I pretended to myself that I meant to 
consult some of my friends during the 
interval between Miss Smith’s visit and 
the following Sunday. But I never con- 
sulted any one. I amused myself by 
imagining what this or that person would 
say if I told my story. Mrs. Chichester, 
formerly Edith Mauleverer, and Philip’s 
sister, wouid say, * You’d be murdered in 
your bed, Fanny! robbed and murdered. 
For mercy’s sake, don’t do anything so 
rash!” Lady N would declare that 
“the poor soul had escaped from some 
lunatic asylum,” and entreat me not even 
to see her again. Every one would de- 
clare, and with great justice, that to engage 
a companion on her own recommendation, 
without even a reference as to character, — 
a woman of whom I knew nothing except 
that the name by which she called herself 
was not her own, — was a mad, rash act; 
and yet I knew in my heart that this was 
exactly what I meant to do. 

The drawings were left at my door late 
the next evening by Miss Smith herself. 
They were uncommonly good. I knew 
the places where some of them were done, 
and knew that they were correct, as well 
as spirited and pretty. Some were done 
in sepia, others were colored, but there 
was nothing finished about them, and it 
seemed to me that they were leaves from 
asmall sketch-book, newly torn out. 

Sunday came; four o’clock came, and, 
punctual to a minute, Miss Smith came. 
She was far less calm than on her first 
appearance —she seemed half afraid to 
look at me, and her hands trembled as she 
illed the cups with tea; for I ordered tea 
at once, seeing how very cold she was. 
When Essie left us, I said at once, — 

“Miss Smith, if you will assure me of 
me thing, you will oblige me. I know it 
8a strange question to ask, but forgive 
me. Have you ever been in—a lunatic 
asylum ? ” 

I blurted this out all ina breath. She 
started — looked at me, and then laughed ; 
ind her laugh answered me. No one 
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whose mind has ever been affected laughs 
like that. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “never, indeed. 
Do I look like it? —well, I knew I was 
very much changed. I — hardly can ven- 
ture to ask you, for somghow, since I was 
here last, my hope that you might engage 
me has come to seem very wild and pre- 
sumptuous — but yet I must ask — have 
you made up your mind about me, Miss 
Mauleverer ?” 

“You positively can give me no refer- 
ence?” said I. 

“None. The fact is, that unless I can 
get employment that I can like, on my 
own terms, I prefer to remain where I 
am.” 

“On your own terms, as to your name, 
etc., you mean —for the question of sal- 
ary has never been mentioned yet between 

” 

“T should leave that to you altogether. 
I have no one to think of — but myself.” 

I remained silent, half unwilling to com- 
mit myself finally ; but I happened to look 
at herin afew moments. Her great soft 
eyes were fixed on my face, her lips were 
pressed firmly together, her hands clasped. 
She was in an agony of hope and fear, 
though she sat still and silent. It was 
cruel to delay —particularly as my mind 
was made up. 

“Miss Smith,” said I, “ you must never 
tell any one what a silly thing I am doing. 
My friends, I expect, would begin to in- 
quire about a lunatic asylum for me. I 
am going to engage you — on the strength 
of your candid eyes and pleasant voice!” 
She suddenly covered her face with her 
hands, and began to sob in a strange, tear- 
less way. 

“Oh, do forgive me. I cannot help it. 
I shall be myself again in a moment. 
Miss Mauleverer—with God’s help— 
you shall never regret this.” 

And I must admit I never did. 


CHAPTER III. 
FIVE QUIET YEARS. 


How strange it is now to look back to 
those early days when Mary Smith came 
to me a stranger, and I watched her every 
action with a small degree of suspicion, 
which, I suppose, was unavoidable under 


the circumstances! It was very charac- 
teristic of Mary that she never seemed 
aware of my watching, nor in the least 
degree put out by it. And I never dis- 
covered anything that was not pure, and 
sweet, and good. Just at first I was a 
little distressed, because she went out 
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every morning before breakfast, and never 
said anything about it; but when I found 
that she only went to the early daily ser- 
vice at St. M ’s, I said to myself that 
it was no sin, though very amazing. I 
soon became aware that she was deeply 
and truly religious ; and i am not ashamed 
to confess that I learned much from her. 
Not that she ever directly tried to “do 
me good,” a process which I should have 
resented at once, and for which she was 
far too humble-minded. But one could 
not live with Mary — my Mary, as I used 
to call her — without being the better for 
it. 

Edith Chichester, and a number of 
other friends, saw my new acquisition for 
the first time on the Monday after her 
arrival. Every Monday I was “at home,” 
and dispensed tea and cake and talk to all 
and sundry, from four to seven. Very 
crowded my room was, and is; for, really, 
people are very kind to me, and they know 
I cannot goto them. If there is one thing 
of which I am proud, it is this, that, with 
the exception of a few who have left Lon- 
don, or ceased to come up for the season, 
or —alas ! —“ gone over to the majority,” 
my visitors are the same as the visitors 
of that time. I have never lost a friend, 
except by death. Girls and boys, who 
were children then, are grown up now, 
and come with their mothers; dear me! 
they do flirt audaciously, some of them. 
But to return to my first Monday. 

Mary had come to me on Saturday, and 
my first glance at her relieved me from an 
embarrassment which had been annoying 
me a good deal during the interval be- 
tween the day on which I engaged her, 
and this on which she came to me. I 
somehow felt that she was not a person 
with whom one could take a liberty, and 
yet truly her dress was lamentably shabby. 
I need not have vexed myself; Mary ap- 
peared in new attire, tasteful and elegant, 
though rather plain. I never saw her un- 
suitably or unbecomingly dressed, and 
really, in spite of her white hair and her 
worn look, she was very beautiful; at 
least I thought so, for I remember Edith 
Chichester asked me if I meant to study 
anatomy, that I had set up a ready-made 
skeleton. But this was the only fault 
Edith found ; on the whole she approved, 





and said that it was the skeleton of a per-| desperately tidy creature, that she has put 


fect lady, which was a great comfort. 
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cheeks, she began to look so much young- re 
er, that one day I said to her — 

“Mary, you area most deceitful wom- fu 
an!” 3 
“TI think not,” she answered, smiling. _ 
“ What have I done?” é 
“Well, that snowy day that first saw fin 
you in this house, I fancied that you we 
were a woman of three or four and forty, tol 
at the least. Now I see that you are 
nothing of the kind. Pray, madam, how W. 
old are you, if it is fair to ask?” pot 
“ Twenty-eight,” she answered ; “ quite the 
elderly, don’t you think? When I was wn 
seventeen, I considered a woman of twen- ma 
ty-eight quite old, I remember.” _ 
“But I am not seventeen — far other- pom 
wise,” said I, “and I consider twenty-eight a 
ridiculously and scandalously young. If thit 
it were not for your hair, you would not ‘ 
look your age. What was the color of de: 
® . 2 ” } 

your hair, Mary? onal 
“ My hair?” she said slowly. “Oh, Yor 
white —it was always white. There was a 
a girl long ago who had golden-brown y fe 
hair, but she’s dead, poor thing —and “d 
buried — at least I hope so;” and rising, K to 
she went over to a mirror and looked at oat 
herself rather anxiously. ‘“ Oh, quite dead, ‘a 
quite!” she said; “there is no danger ta 
that any one will think of that girl when § ).. 
they see — Mary Smith.” thin 
I had written to Philip, telling him that # f,.., 

I had found my treasure, and he had an- § 
swered my letter. From that time we M 
kept up a kind of correspondence, ex- § },\,, 
changing letters perhaps three times in § 
the year. But when Mary had been about W 
five years with me, Philip came home for § ,,... 
afew days. He was leaving Vienna, and “] 
going to a new place ina higher position # j,¢, . 
—in fact, he had begun to “make his M: 
mark,” and his career seemed to lie be- dee 
fore him fair and prosperous. Yet he was @ ... 5 
in miserable spirits, and could hardly § j,,’, 
rouse himself to take his usual kindly in @ 4p tl 
terest in my affairs, though he laughed at @ 14, 
me a little when I sang the praises of quick 
Mary Smith, who was in Scotland taking now | 
some sketches and notes for me. aad F 
“Well, if you had seen her, you would dress 
not wonder at my affection for her,” said “A 
I. “But she thought that when I should food. 
have you with me, it was a good time for “VY 
her to go to F ; and she is such 4@ 7 ., 
away every sketch and every note-book. sor 
I wanted to show vor g 

all wet 

with tl 
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‘How unfinished !’ 
now, Phil?” 

“Never. Gave it up, with other youth- 
ful follies, long ago. Well, dear, Frances, 
good-bye. I shall not have a moment to 
myself to-morrow, for I am to be with the 
chief all the morning. I am so glad to 
find you so cheery. Miss Smith has my 
very best thanks for making your life so 
tolerable. Tell her so— will you?” 

“ Certainly. Must you really go, Philip? 
Well, it has been delightful to see you 
again; but— may I say it, dear? —has 
the time not come for telling me the story 
you promised me? Do you remember?” 

“JT remember. No; not yet, Fan. I 
came home this time full of a— well, I 
suppose I may call itahope. I had heard 
something. But I have failed again. I 
think I shall always fail.” 

“* Dear Philip, don’t be angry! but why 
do you allow your life to be so overshad- 
owed by a— by what is past and gone? 
You are still a young man. I want to see 
you a happy man.” 

“T’m not unhappy, you know.” 

“I want you to marry,” said I boldly; 
“to have a home and forget —and have 
an interest in life once more.” 

“* Sometimes,” he said simply, “I wish 
I could. If I even knew that she was 


Do you ever sketch 


happy, cared for—at rest anyhow — I 
think I could do it; but not as things are. 
Frances, you are a kind creature, and 
some day I shall tell you all.” 

My poor, brave Philip! what business 


have men with such tender hearts? One 
comfort is, not many men are so troubled. 

When Mary came home, I gave her his 
message, thus, — 

“ By the way, Mary, my cousin Philip 
left a message for you.” 

Mary started so violently that she upset 
the china basket she was filling with flow- 
ers, breaking its twisted handle, and mak- 
ing a perfect mess on the table-cover. Of 
all this she seemed quite unconscious ; 
and though usually so neat-handed and so 
quick to repair any little misfortune, she 
now let the water meander about the table 
and run off into her own lap, spoiling her 
dress completely. 

“A message!” she cried, her eyes 
fixed on me anxiously. 

“ Well, you ave nervous to-day, Mary! 
I shall send you to bed early — you are 
overtired. It was only to thank you for 
making my life so happy —tolerable, he 
said. say happy. Now, ring for Essie, 
and go and change your dress; you are 
all wet. Oh, Mary, you’ve cut your hand 
with the china. Come here, dear.” 
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** China — what china?” she said. “ Oh, 
my hand is bleeding.” 

And without more ado she fainted away 
—she never could bear the sight of blood 
—leaving me to shout and scream for 
Essie until I wonder the policeman out- 
side did not walk in. Mary went off to 
bed with a headache. Ah me! how blind 
I was! 


CHAPTER IV. 
“you KNOW THIS NAME?” 


As time went by, I believe I forgot 
that there was any mystery about Mary 
Smith, or that the golden-ha.red girl who 
was “dead and buried” had borne an- 
other name, to me unknown. Mary ac- 
commodated herself to my needs, likings, 
and even fancies, so completely, that it 
seemed impossible that a few years ago 
she was to me a perfect stranger — nay, 
that in some sense she was a stranger 
still. For except the chance conversation 
that I have recorded, she never talked of 
her youth, nor of anything that had hap- 
pened to her before she came to me. 

I got very, very fond of her; she was 
to me as a dear younger sister, and I 
sometimes found myself expecting her to 
remember things that had happened when 
I was a girl at home in my father’s rectory, 
just as if she had been little sunny-haired 
Lily, who died while quite a child. 

Well, the months grew to years, and we 
were quietly happy together. When she 
had been with me ten years, there came a 
change that pleased me greatly. I heard 
from Philip, who had been offered a very 
fine appointment in the Foreign Office, 
and meant to accept it, perhaps get into 
Parliament, and in any case live in Lon- 
don. 

This story is about my dear Mary; but 
though I hate speaking of my own suffer- 
ings, I must say here that they had of late 
been worse than at any time since I first 
got a little better after my accident. I 
had been very ill, and Mary had nursed 
me night and day. I hated having stran- 
gers about me. We had the pleasant 
prospect, too, of a recurrence of this ill- 
ness ; for the bone which I had so thor- 
oughly smashed was beginning to make 
itself troublesome, after taking nine years 
to think about it. 

“‘ Mary,” said I, “give me my writing- 
case; “I'll answer this myself. I am so 
pleased. My cousin Philip — by the way, 
you have not met him yet —is coming to 
London — for good, as the phrase goes — 
to live, at all events. He thinks he would 
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like a small house better than chambers. 
What does he want with a house? Per- 
haps he means to take my advice, and get 
married.” 

“ Married?” echoed Mary. 
say so?” 

“No; but what does a single man want 
with a house? I must admit that he says 
‘a very small one,’ so I suppose it is 
only that he likes quiet.” 

I wrote my letter, and then looked 
round for Mary, fancying that she might 
have left the room. There she was, how- 
ever, and employed in the most unex- 
pected manner. She was standing before 
a tall mirror which filled the space be- 
tween two windows, and was gazing into 
it earnestly. Her beautiful eyes were 
somewhat short-sighted, and she had bent 
forward until the tip of her nose almost 
touched the glass. 

“What’s the matter, Mary?” said I. 
“ Have you got something in your eye? 
Come here ; | shall get it out better than 
you can.” 

“ There is nothing, thank you. Have 
you finished your letter? You are very 
fond of your cousin; why do you not ask 
him to live with you?” 

“Why, even if it would be convenient, 


“ Does he 


I have not room, you know.” 
“ Oh, but then you would not want me,” 


she said, rather unsteadily. 

“ My dear girl, don’t be silly! Philip 
is to be chief-something-or-other in the 
Foreign Office, and in the House pres- 
ently. 1 shall consider myself very lucky 
if 1 see him once a month; and I never 
heard that he was much of a sick-nurse. 
Mary, dear, don’t talk as if you and I 
could part —I ever feel as if we could. 
You have made me quite uncomforta- 
ble.” 

Mary kissed me. 
and absent all that evening. 
separated she said to me, — 

“ Do you know, I believe you are right 
about saving my eyes. I am getting — 
at least I feel them sometimes. I think I 
will have advice about them.” 

“ Indeed I wish you would, if you have 
any strange feel in them,” said I; “and I 
see that the lids are red, now that I look 
at you. You shall go to-morrow.” 

And she did go, returning the happy 
possessor of a pair of smoke-colored spec- 
tacles, with the most enormous glasses, 
which she said she was to wear when she 
felt inclined. 

“When you feel any weakness in your 
eyes, you mean,” said I. “Well, you 
don’t look a bit like yourself, Mary ! — and 


She was very silent 
Before we 





what, pray, is the new way of doing your 
hair?” 

For her very abundant hair, instead of 
being swept loosely back and coiled up at 
the back of her head, was dressed high 
up on her head, and was, moreover, so 
thoroughly combed up, that not a wilful 
little ripple showed itself. As to the dear, 
wee, white rings that used to come peep- 
ing round her pretty ears, they had van- 
ished. 

“ As I was out,” she said, “I thought I 
would go to D ’s and learn some new 
way of putting up my hair. I’ve never 
changed it since I was a girl. The fash- 
ion now is for every one to wear caps, and 
I have bought some. I think they will 
suit my venerable locks,—don*t you? 
Well, have you anything ready to be writ- 
ten?” 

I did not like her nearly so well in her 
caps, with all the natural waviness ban- 
ished from her hair ; but for once she was 
obstinate, saying that as she had bought 
the caps she was bound to wear them. 
As to the spectacles, they made her look 
so comical that I always laughed at her 
when she wore them, and they generally 
remained in the pretty case which she 
wore at her side. Why is it that some 
people look so absurd in spectacles ? 

Philip came to London in due time, and 
soon wrote a line to say he would be with 
me in the evening. Mary, who was always 
very careful not to be in the way, said she 
would take the opportunity to go to some 
lecture that she wished to hear; and she 
went, and did not come home again until 
Philip had gone. The same thing hap- 
pened several times, until Philip remarked 
gravely that he began to think that Fan- 
ny’s treasure had no real existence, and 
ought rather to be called Mrs. Harris than 
Miss Smith. 

“ Well, she really rans away on pur- 
pose,” I said. “She has a perfect horror 
of being in the way, and she says that you 
and I must have much to say to each 
other. Come on Monday — she is always 
here when I have visitors. But I just 
wish you had seen her before she altered 
her way of dressing her hair. Her old 
way was far more becoming to her.” 

Whether he really had a curiosity to see 
my treasure, or whether it was purely 
accidental, I know not; but one Monday 
he appeared with his sister Edith. I was, 
as usual, lying on my couch near the fire, 
— it was April, and chilly enough still, — 
and when Philép and Edith came up to my 
end of the room, I did not for some time 
remark that Mary had left her post at the 
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little tea-table and was nowhere to be seen. 
But when I wanted tea for Edith, I missed 
the tea-maker. Hardly had I noticed her 
absence when she came back. I per- 
ceived that she had gone for a thick knitted 
shawl, in which she had wrapped herself 
up as if very cold. And indeed she looked 
chilled and pale; moreover, she had put 
on the grey glasses, Edith turned and 
whispered to me: “Philip will have a 
laugh at me; for I told him that Miss 
Smith was very good-looking, and to-day 
she is simply a fright. She must be get- 
ting a cold, I think.” 

She went to the tea-table, stood talking 
a little to Mary, and then came back. 

“Yes, indeed, —a sudden chill. The 
poor soul is shivering like a leaf, and can- 
not speak above her breath.” 

“Tt is really enough to frighten one,” I 
replied ; “and so sudden, too, — but I will 
see to her presently. Take no more no- 
tice of it now, Edith, for she is very shy 
— it would only make her worse to make 
any fuss now.” 

Then I turned to talk to Philip, who was 
standing towering over me, with his eyes 
fixed upon Miss Smith ina puzzled stare 
which I knew would reduce her to misery 
if she became aware of it. It was so un- 
like Philip too, to stare so, 

“Sit down, Philip,” said I. 
cannot make you hear me up there. 


“T really 
Are 
you wondering where the good looks have 
hid themselves ?” 

He sat down, but seemed so stupid and 
unlike himself that for a moment I felt 


vaguely uneasy. Presently Edith took 
him away, stopping at the tea-table to 
introduce him to Mary. Both bowed — 
Mary stiffly, like a person with a bad head- 
ache, and Philip slowly, like a person in a 
dream. Then they were gone, and soon 
Mary and I were left alone together. She 
looked very ill, and trembled without 
ceasing ; but she got better after a while, 
and seemed quite herself the next day. 

To my great amazement Philip appeared 
next Monday —this time without Edith. 
He sat beside me for a few minutes, very 
silent and very absent. It seemed to me 
as if the numbers present depressed him; 
and yet if this were the case, why did he 
come? And once he would have been the 
life and soul of the party. Far otherwise 
now. A complete wet blanket! And, 
fond as I am of him, I was glad when he 
went away — which he did somewhat sud- 
denly, forgetting to take leaveof me. He 
walked up to Mary and held out his hand, 
saying, — 

“ Good-evening, Miss Smith.” 
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Mary did not seem to see his hand. 
She bowed, and said good-evening, in 
a low voice. I did wish her spectacles 
were in the fire! It was provoking to 
have talked to a man ofa person’s beauty, 
and for her to be all grey spectacles when- 
ever he looked at her. However, he de- 
parted. 

That evening Mary was singing for me, 
I lying lazily enjoying myself. I never 
heard the door open, but I saw her start 
slightly, and then her voice broke down 
and she stopped singing. There was a 
looking-glass over the piano, and thus I 
saw that she hurriedly put on those abom- 
inable spectacles; and then I became 
aware that there was a man in the room. 

“Who is that?” I cried. “ Why, 
Philip.! you at this hour! If thought you 
were intending to dine at Lord M ’s 
to-night.” 

“T forgot,” he said; and then he went 
up to the piano, and said something. I 
could not catch the words. Mary rose, 
faced round, and said icily, — 

“* What did you say, sir?” 

Her manner surprised me; it was out 
of the question that Philip could have 
said anything that ought to have offended 
her, and yet her manner was distinctly 
defensive, 

“You are — you know that name?” he 
said. 

“ I do not understand you in the least,” 
she answered coldly. 

“Frances,” he said appealingly, “you 
know this name?” 

‘What name, Philip?” I asked, and 
wondered if he were suddenly going mad. 

“Una Varian; surely you know this 
name?” 

“Una—no, Philip, I don’t. Varian 
sounds familiar, though I cannot remem- 
ber why. Philip, what on earth do you 
mean? You are making us both quite 
nervous.” 

“You don’t know the name!” he said; 
and as to getting him to explain or even 
to understand that I was getting thor- 
oughly frightened, I might as well have 
tried to move the heart of a wooden post. 
He simply paid no attention toa word I 
said. 

“ This is very strange!” he muttered. 
“T must think —I must sg 

He sank into an easy-chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. I beckoned Mary 
over to me. 

“Is he ill? What on earth is it, Mary?” 
I whispered. To my utter astonishment, 
her answer was, — : 

“ Perhaps I had better leave you.” 
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“ Oh no, for mercy’s sake! 
frightened, Mary.” 

* Don’t let her go,” said Philip sud- 
denly, “and you need not be frightened, 
Frances. I have made a mistake — that’s 
all; you forgive me, Miss Smith? I am 
very sorry, and if you will allow me I will 
explain my error.’ 

“Oh no,” she said hurriedly; “there is 
no need for that. I will think no more 
about it.” 

“ But yet, allow me to explain,” he said, 
in rathera decided tone. ‘ And, Frances, 
I am going to tell you the story I once 
promised to tell you. The time has come 
for it.” 

“TI had better leave you,” said Mary, 
gathering up her work, over which she 
had seemed very busy for the last few 
minutes. I cried in great haste, — 

“Oh no, Mary—Jlease stay!” and 
Philip said, — 

“* My story and my explanation are one 
and the same. I want you to hear it, Miss 
Smith.” 

“1 —have nothing to do with it,” she 
said. 

“ Mary, you really mzs¢ stay,” said I. 
Mary looked at me, sat down, and took up 
her knitting — at which she began to work 
as if for her daily bread. 


I am really 


CHAPTER V. 
UNA VARIAN. 


I MAY as well confess that I was beside 
myself with fright. Philip had been de- 
cidedly odd the last two or three times 
that I had seen him, but this evening he 
was more than odd; and what might not 
happen if the poor dear fellow were get- 
ting some awful fever — delirious — vio- 
lent — and not a man, no, not so much as 
a page-boy in the house! The only thing 
I could do, I did; and I felt that it was 
not much. I contrived to possess myself 
of a little bell, which I sometimes used 
for summoning Mary if she were in the 
other room. I knew that the sound did 
not ordinarily reach the kitchen ; but then 
I determined to ring in no ordinary man- 
ner if it became necessary to ring at all; 
and so the bell was a very little comfort 
tome. Had I been less absurdly fright- 
ened [ should have perceived that Mary, 
though agitated, was of frightened, 
whereas usually I am far less timid than 
she. Philip’s demeanor, and even his first 





words when at last he broke the silence, 
were not such as to set my mind at rest. | 


his eyes with his hand, so that I could not 
tell whether he was looking at me or at 
Mary, and although he addressed him- 
self to me, I had an odd conviction that 
what he said was meant for her. As for 
Mary, she knitted away with a kind of fell 
energy most unnatural to behold. 

“Frances, do you remember,” began 
Philip abruptly, “ how fond I was of driv- 
ing tandem long ago?” 

“Qh yes,” said I, with painful alacrity. 
“1 do indeed.” I would not have let him 
see how terrified I was for all the world. 
I wished that Mary would lay aside her 
knitting, the click, click of her pins was 
maddening. 

“Well, I was driving one day, when I 
met with an adventure which has colored 
my whole life. I had taken you, Frances, 
to Richmond, and brought you back to my 
father’s house, where you were staying. 
I was driving through Q Square when 
I fell in with a crowd of carriages and 
cabs — there was evidently a stoppage of 
some kind. I drew up near a crossing, 
on which I soon perceived the cause of 
the impediment —a beautiful white Per- 
sian kitten, evidently too much terrified to 
get outof the way. In trying to avoid the 
little creature, the coachman of a very 
nice turnout had contrived to lock his 
carriage-wheels with those of a hansom 
cab. The horses were restive, and the 
occupants of the carriage frightened. No 
vehicle could pass ; and I was wondering 
how it would end, when the gate of the 
square opened and a girl came out. She 
ran forward, picked up the kitten, and re- 
treated a few steps. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the two vehicles, and a considerable 
crowd had gathered by this time round 
them. The girl stood just in front of my 
leader, but plainly she did not know this, 
for she never glanced round; her whole 
mind was fixed upon what was going on 
in the roadway. You remember Brian 
Dhu, the black horse I drove as leader? 
He kept stretching out his nose and nearly 
touching her hat, and I was really afraid 
that she would get a fright if he succeeded 
in reaching her, though he wouldn’t have 
hurt her, poor old fellow, for the world. 
The girl had such a beautiful figure ; she 
looked so unconscious and so pretty as 
she stood waiting for her path to be 
cleared, that I got quite a longing to see 
the face belonging to that figure. Well, 
at last the carriages were free and the 
crowd began to disperse. In a moment 
more she would have passed on, when 


First he pushed his chair back, so that | Brian Dhu — 1 was greatly obliged to him 
his face was in shadow; then he covered! —suddenly saw the kitten and gave a 
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loud snort. She turned her head, saw me 
and my horses, looked startled for a mo- 
ment, and then smiled, becoming aware, I 
think, that she had kept me standing there 
for some time. She said, ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ walked on, and knocked at the 
door of a house opposite.” 

By this time I was getting interested, 
and, though I still fondly cherished my 
bell, I began to get over my nervousness. 
I said, — 

“ And was she pretty, Philip?” 

“No,” said he half indignantly, “she 
was — lovely!” 

He was silent for a few minutes. 

“] didn’t see her again for some time, 
but I found out who she was. She was 
the only child of a great merchant, one of 
the merchant princes of that day, Redvers 
Varian.” 

“What?” I cried; “no wonder I 
thought I knew the name. Oh, my poor 
Philip! I can guess the rest.” 

“ No, no; let me tell it. I succeeded 
in getting an invitation toa party where 
Mr. Varian and his daughter were ex- 
pected. I was introduced to her, and to 
her father. You know, Fan, I was rather 
a pleasant fellow in those days.” 

“ Truly you were, Phil.” 

“And Mr. Varian took a fancy to me, 
and Itohim. Yes,I did. I was in love 


with her, but I truly and honestly liked 
him ; and so did all who knew him. And 


he was very, very kind to me. Yes, I 
know all about him, Frances; you need 
not say a word — don’t say a word. But 
I can never forget his kindness, never.” 

“Well —go on, Philip; did you — did 
she ag 

“Oh, we were very happy,” he said 
quietly. “My Una! my lovely, sweet, 
bright Una! We were very happy, she 
and I, I told Mr. Varian that my father 
might object, but he did not seem to fear 
that the objection would last when he 
knew Una. Still, 1 thought I would say 
nothing till I got the appointment I was 
expecting ; for, if my father’s consent was 
arather unwilling one, I felt it would be 
more pleasant for Una to leave England 
for a time as soon as we were married. 
It was during this time that I was once 
very near confiding in you. Do you re- 
member, Frances?” 

“Yes, I remember. I suppose the Va- 
rian crash came in time to prevent your 
marriage ?” 

“It would not have prevented it if I 
had had my own way. But Una—she 
was only eighteen, but she was not like 
other girls of that age—she had very 
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strict ideas of right and wrong. She— 
wrote to me—said that now Lord Mau- 
leverer could never consent ; that our mar- 
riage would injure me ; and she said good- 
bye —she would see me no more. I hur- 
ried to the house in Q Square. Miss 
Varian had left it that morning, and no 
one there knew where she meant to go. 
But I did not give her up. My little prin- 
cess! to leave her to poverty and—to 

I did all I could to find her. When 
all else failed, 1 went to the prison and 
saw Mr. Varian—tried to see him, I 
mean, for he refused to admit me. I was 
at the trial, but Una was not there. I 
knew that she had not a relation left in the 
world —the aunt in Naples with whom 
she used to live was dead. Of all her 
father’s riches not a penny remained — 
the claims against him swallowed them 
all. I washalf mad. At last I succeeded 
in seeing Mr. Varian before he was re- 
moved from London. He told me he had 
done his utmost to persuade Una to let 
him tell me where to find her, and that 
she had solemnly declared that she would 
disappear even from him unless he kept 
her secret.” 

“ Philip, the girl cannot have loved you,” 
said I. 

“It was her love that gave her strength 
to be cruel,” he answered. “I knew that; 
I never doubted it. She loved me, 
and she loves me; I vow it. Well, I 
searched still; but though sometimes I 
got a clue, she baffled me completely. 
Then I got my appointment, and next day 
came a letter from her begging me to ac- 
cept it and go away; that I would forget 
her, and that she was ill from the fear of 
being found by me. She said her father, 
when released, would have none but her 
—in fact, she made it my duty to go, and 
I went.” 

“ You went to Vienna,” I put in, as he 
seemed to forget to go on. 

“Yes. After getting that letter I felt 
that I could do nothing until — as long as 
Mr. Varian lived. I heard that he was 
released in consequence of his health 
having failed, and then I heard that he 
was dead. That was ten years ago. If 
you remember, I came home then, but I 
failed to find her.” 

“And you have failed always, I sup- 
pose?” said I. 

“ Five years ago Charles Perronet came 
to see me, and in the course of conversa- 
tion he let me know that he had seen Una 
at Messrs. Cassell & Pyne’s shop, where 
she was working at that time. It was 
some years since he saw her, and he knew 
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nothing more of her; but I came home. 
But Cassell & Pyne had entirely lost sight 
of her. Not long after her father’s death 
she left them. I fancied that there was 
some reticence in Mr. Cassell’s manner, 
but he declared he knew nothing more. 
If you remember, Frances, Miss Smith 
was in Scotland or Wales, on a sketching 
expedition, when I came here to see 
you.” 

“Yes ; I remember the time very well,” 
said I, But though I spoke in an every- 
day fashion, I was beginning to wonder 
what all this might mean. I looked at 
Mary; she was still knitting feverishly. 

“ But,” said I, “what I want to know 
is, why you have told me all this, Philip? 
You said that some day, when it was no 
longer a painful subject, you would tell 
me all; but I fear that you are very far 
from having forgotten this girl, who, mind 
you, can bea girl no longer, nor even a 
very young woman. Perhaps she mar- 
ried when she left these people — Cassell, 
or whatever you call them.” 

“If I knewthat she is married, I should 
never wish to see her. If she has out- 
lived the memory of me and our one 
happy year, twenty years ago, then I will 
say no more. But unless I failed to un- 
derstand Una—and I loved her too well 
for that—she would not change nor for- 
get. And I speak to-night, and I begged 
Miss Smith to be present, because I have 
no doubt that she can tell me where Una 
Varian is, and I want Una to understand 
how things now are. She can no longer 
fear that she can injure my career. Iam 
too high in my profession to be injured in 
that way. She cannot say now that I 
shall repent having estranged myself from 
society for her sake, because society and 
I have been estranged these twenty years. 
I have been a lonely man, though I have 
never learned to love loneliness. I have 
longed for a home, a companion, a wife — 
my wife, for none but Una could I think 
of in that way. Iam no longer a very 
young man. If Una chooses, she can 
make me happy even now; if she won't, 
no one else shall. I must get on as best 
I can, finding life dreary work, as I have 
found it for twenty years— very nearly 
half my life. And, finally, listen to this 
note from my dear old father, written 
after hearing my story for the first time, 
this very day :— 


“«* My DEAR MIss VARIAN, — Make my | 


boy happy. I am very old, and I should 
like to see Philip happy before I die. 
* MAULEVERER.’ 
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“There! I have said my say —I can do 
no more.” 

I understood matters now. I held my 
breath and looked at Mary. I whis- 
pered, “ Mary, speak — you cannot — you 
must not — refuse!” 

Mary had dropped her knitting and was 
bent forward with her face hidden in her 
hands. 

“ What can I say? 
do?” she said wildly. 

Philip got up and walked over to her ; 
he took her two hands and gently raised 
her till she stood before him. Then he 
pulled off the shawl she was wrapped in, 
and quietly removed the hideous specta- 
cles. Finally, he took off her cap, and 
all these “ goods and chattels” he flung 
recklessly into a corner. 

“ Did you think these things could hide 
you from me, Una?” he asked. “I knew 
your hands, dear, the moment I saw them, 
as you sat over there making tea.” 

“T am so changed, Philip.” 

“ But you are still the one woman in 
the world for me,” he answered. “ At last, 
Una!” 

For she had flung her arms round him 
—and for some time I had the comfort- 
able assurance that my presence was en- 
tirely forgotten. Of course I at once 
wanted to cough, but I choked myself 
gallantly. Not for worlds would I have 
reminded them that I was there, and, 
alas ! could not steal away. 


what ought I to 


Philip had told his story so fully that 
there was very little left for Mary—I 
shall never be able to call her anything 
else —to explainto me. Sheassured me, 
when next morning we had a long talk, 
that but for the state of my health she 
would have left me when Philip returned 
to England. But she felt certain that he 
would not recognize her, she was so al- 
tered. 

“ And I thought, too, that he probably 
no longer cared to find me,” she went on; 
“ but somehow, the moment I saw him, I 
knew that he did care. And it seemed to 
me sucha pity. I looked round the room 
at so many bright young faces, and I said 
to myself, ‘He might marry one of these 
girls, and yet his heart is so true and so 
full of pity that he would think himself 
bound to me, even now.’ I wonder — 
ought I to have gone away then? I won- 
der if I am doing right now?” 





“If you are doing wrong, Mary, I must 
| really insist upon your persevering in the 
| ways of error. I think I see myself fac- 
|ing Philip with the news that you have 
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again disappeared. My dear, you are one 
of those women who have a morbid love 
of self-sacrifice; but I have none, and I 
decline to be demolished by Philip in his 
despair. I shall keep a sharp lookout, 
and on the first suspicion, Essie shall lock 
you up in your room. Yon don’t escape 
until you are safely transformed into Mrs. 
Philip Mauleverer —as you ought to have 
been twenty years ago.” 

“ You don’t really think that,” said Mary. 

“Well—ten years ago, then. When 
you came tome. You were free then.” 

“What would his father have said? 
Philip was then quite young, and you re- 
member what /looked like. And with my 
dear father’s sin and disgrace still a thing 
of yesterday? No; the kindest thing I 
could do was to keep out of his way. It 
is different now—I see that. Even his 
father sees it. As nothing else will sat- 
isfy him Ah, I hope I shall be able 
to make him happy !” 

“Of his happiness I have no doubt,” 
said I. ‘The person to be pitied is, I 
think, my poor old cross-grained self.” 

* Will you do one thing for me?” said 
Mary, kneeling down beside me and kiss- 
ing me tenderly. “ Do not get any one in 
my place till we come home. Philip told 
me he means to be married quietly, at 
once, and then his heart is set on taking 
me to Vienna that he may show me the 
places where he used to — make a fool of 
himself, I’m afraid. Then, when we come 
home, will you ask us to stay here with 
you for a while, and then we'll see about 
my successor ?” 

To all this I consented ; and I must say 
that Philip lost no time in carrying out Azs 
part of the programme. In one poor fort- 
night from the evening on which he fright- 
ened me half out of my wits, they were 
married by special license here ia my 
drawing-room, Lord Mauleverer and my- 
seli being the only witnesses, except 
Essie, who wept in the background. And 
they are no doubt in Vienna now. 

Well — I will not be selfish! But I do 
feel very lonely, and no one will ever be 
to me what Mary was. No one gets such 
a treasure twice. And a treasure you 
were to me, Mary Smith —a sister and a 
friend. Una Varian belongs to Philip, 
but Mary Smith is all my own. 

I do not find myself much the better 
for having written this account of my 
woes ; and I shall lay it by, that I may 
addan account of Mary’s successor. For 
I cannot do without some one — thatis the 
worst of it. And how I shall detest that 





poor “ some one.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE READING OF THE MANUSCRIPT. 


SIx months later. 

“Frances, what is this manuscript, all 
in your own writing? And I see our 
names in it.” 

“Oh, I know what it is; my safety- 
valve. I wrote it while you and Philip 
were abroad.” 

“ May I look atit? Why, it’s a regu- 
lar history of ourselves, I can see that. I 
shall get Philip to read it to us this even- 
ing; so, now, if you have been saying 
anything nasty of either of us, you'll be 
put to shame.” 

“ Very good,” said I. 

Una kept her word, and as we sat cosily 
by the fire—JI lay, but that did not de- 
stroy the cosiness — Philip was informed 
that I had been “turning him into a 
novel.” And the manuscript being pro- 
duced, he set to work to read it. When 
he had finished the first chapter, he re- 
marked, — 

“Was I really such a wet blanket as 
you have depicted, Fan?” 

“Oh, I declare I don’t think I have 
exaggerated, Philip.” 

“Dear me!” said he _ thoughtfully ; 
“ and all about — um — well, well!” 

Mary laughed and said, — 

“Go on, Philip; I want to hear more 
about Mary Smith.” 

Philip went on — but how he did laugh 
at the idea of my asking Mary if she had 
just escaped from a lunatic asylum — 
which was his version of the question I 
put to her. 

“ And in all sincerity, Frances, what a 
rash woman you were! I declare you 
proved yourself fit for an asylum yourself ! 
Well, all’s well that ends well, but this 
story ought to conclude with the discovery 
of a plot on the part of Miss Smith to let 
in her friends the burglars to rob the 
house and murder you.” 

“Instead of which she ‘very foolishly 
married the barber,’” said I; “ but go on 
reading, if you wish to finish this thrilling 
tale, for I cannot sit up all night.” 

He took up the manuscript, and this 
time he finished it. Una cried more when 
the scene-between Philip and herself was 
thus brought back to her mind, than she 
did at the time. Philip was intensely di- 
verted to find that I had been in sucha 
fright. 

But when the story was finished, Mary 
came over to me and took my hand. 

“ So you really thought,” she said, “ that 
after all your kindness — making me like 
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your sister, and loving me when I so 
sorely needed love —that Philip and I 
were going to leave you to a stranger?” 

“Frances, I protest solemnly I was not 
in the plot,” said Philip. “I did zo¢ make 
up my mind to quarter myself and my 
wife upon you. Nay, as you know, I hon- 
estly searched for a suitable house when 
we first came home, and in my guileless- 
ness could not imagine why Una was so 
hard to please. She is a very designing 
woman, Fan. I have little doubt that from 
the first she intended to live here.” 

*‘T intended to see if it would answer,” 
said Una boldly; “and it did, and does, 
and will. We are very happy together, 
and I have plenty of time for all that 
Frances wants done — except the sketch- 
ing; and, Philip, do you know she is 
growing quite unprincipled? She actu- 
ally took the description of a place in 
France out of the great encyclopedia this 
very morning, and worked it up until 
I fancied I had gone there and seen it 
alli” 

“ This comes of having an unprincipled 
companion,” remarked Philip. 

Ah, well! I did not lose my treasure 
after all! I hope it was not selfish of me 
to accept her offer — but I was so utterly 
lonely. I have never once been allowed 


to feel myself one too many. And Mary 


is one of those who will and must be sac- 
rificing their comfort for some one; so it 
may as well be for me, who love her so 
dearly and need her so much. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
A WINTER IN SYRIA. 


I, 


On the 27th of September, 1887, we 
were staying with friends in Devonshire, 
much puzzled where to pass the winter, 
when a letter reached us from Mr. Lau- 
rence Oliphant, in which he kindly offered 
the loan of his house at Haifa, under 
Mount Carmel. We knew most of the 
usual health resorts, but this was a new 
idea. It took our fancy; we telegraphed 
our acceptance of the proposal, and pres- 
ently returned home to make the neces- 
sary preparations. 

These did not take very long, and by 
the 6th of November nearly all our tolera- 
bly large party had reached Syria. I had 
myself, however, persons to see and things 
to do in several parts of Europe, before I 
could conveniently re-embark for Asia, so 
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ber roth that I found myself slowly steam- 
ing out of the Golden Horn. 

A voyage of something under six days, 
through scenes partly familiar and partly 
new to me, but always intetesting, passed 
rapidly away; and on the morning of the 
16th I saw, when I came on deck, the 
pale blue range of the Lebanon, lifting 
itself over a bright blue sea. The lofty 
Sannin was already capped with snow. 

Two or three hours after that I had 
landed at Beyrout. 

Beyrout is an extremely pretty place, 
the most really prosperous provincial 
town, I shou!d think, which still remains 
under the direct government of the Porte ; 
but I had been there only a few months 
before, on my way back from India, had 
seen most of the objects of interest which 
the place has to show, and had visited the 
principal cfficials—the governor of the 
town, the governor of the Lebanon, and 
the vali of Syria. I had accordingly noth- 
ing to do, on this occasion, save to pay 
my respects to our own consular authori- 
ties and to make the usual arrangements 
for a land journey in the East. 

Early on the morning of the 17th, just 
as the dawn was beginning to flush the 
clouds over the Lebanon, I mounted and 
rode away to the southward. It was long 
before the suburbs, the gardens, and the 
pine wood of Beyrout, were left behind; 
but at length our party emerged ‘on the 
open country and wound along a path with 
sand-dunes on the right, and on the left 
the picturesque slopes of the Mountain,” 
dotted with many villages, mainly Druse 
and Christian. At last we were on the 
shores of the sea; there had been a fresh 
north-west breeze behind us as we steamed 
from Rhodes to Cyprus; but by this time 
it had fallen, and the ripples did nothing 
more than just kiss the land. , 

Ere long we came to the ford*at the 
mouth of the Damour, in which, luckily 
for us, there was very little water ; for this 
river, the ancient Tamyras, although it 
has a course of only twenty-five miles, 
drains a great extent of highly precipitous 
country, and a very little rain turns itinto 
a furious torrent. Once on its further 
side we struggled over a horrible road, 
across one of the many promontories of 
this much indented coast, the scene of a 
battle between Antiochus the Great and 
Ptolemy IV., one of the hundred which 
have been fought for the possession of 
Syria by the temporary owners of the 
countries on the north and on the south 
of the Levant, from the days of the nine- 


that it was not till the evening of Novem-| teenth Egyptian dynasty to the days of 
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Ibrahim Pacha. It was the comparative 
immunity of this narrow coast land from 
eastern invasion at a remote period of 
history which gave Pheenicia its start in 
the world. The Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non defended it from the tribes of the 
desert beyond Damascus, while the prom- 
ontory, or rather promontories, between 
Tyre and Acre were also somewhat seri- 
ous obstacles to horsemen. This and the 
tiny creeks, hardly to be called harbors, 
which were dotted at rare intervals along 
it, together with the enterprising spirit of 
its people, were really its only advantage, 
for its food-producing power was trifling. 

The scene of the battle above alluded to 
once left behind, we soon reached the 
midday halt of Neby Yunus. At this 
place one of several conflicting Mahom- 
medan traditions has located the landing 
of Jonah, after his adventures on the way 
to Tarshish, and doubtless its claims are 
quite as good as those of any other local- 
ity. Unluckily it is just the least impor- 
tant part of the very remarkable book 
which bears the name of this prophet 
which has attracted most notice. 

The historical Jonah lived before the 
captivity of the northern kingdom during 
the reign of Jeroboam II., the greatest of 
Israel’s kings. The apologue of Jonah, 
which is-really one of the most interest- 
ing portions of the Old Testament, was 
written after the captivity not only of 
Israel, but of Judah, and represents the 
feelings of the best portion of the exiles 
who returned to Jerusalem in their opposi- 
tion to the narrew policy of Ezra. His 
desire was to isolate his co-religionists 
and to rivet on their limbs the shackles of 
priestly power. Their object was to draw 
their neighbors as far as possible into the 
community of Israel and to the worship of 
the one God. The energetic fanaticism 
of Ezra won the day, and the protest of 
those who disagreed with him has been 
misunderstood up to quite recent times. 
It has been taken, by the vast majority of 
its readers, not for an apologue but for a 
grave history. The attention of ages has 
been fixed upon its mere accidental mech- 
anism, and especially upon the whale. 

The real points of the book are : — 

First. The humanity of the heathen 
sailors, who were most unwilling to throw 
Jonah into the sea. 

Secondly and chiefly. The lesson of 
toleration with reference to the heathen, 
supposed to be given by the Almighty 
himself to Jonah. 

The third and fourth chapters are quite 
up to the level attained by the best minds 





amongst the Jews at the commencement 
of our era. They might have been written 
by a disciple of Hillel. 

A little grove of tamarisks affords at 
Neby Yunus a grateful shade, which may 
remind the traveller, if he pleases, of the 
prophet’s gourd, and dispose his mind to 
such musings; but ere long he must be 
again in the saddle, and toiling over roads 
worse rather than better than those whose 
acquaintance he had made in the morning 
hours. On either side of these roads the 
wastes which they traverse are covered by 
a low and viciously thorny bush,* a near 
relation of our unarmed meadow-loving 
and harmless burnet, but very unlike it in 
disposition. This bush is the lord of this 
whole region, which, if all had their rights, 
would never have been supposed to be 
called Phoenicia from its far from numer- 
ous date-palms, but have been really called 
Poteria from this masterful under-shrub, 
I say “supposed to be called,” for it is 
now believed that the palm took its name 
from the country, not the country from 
the palm, and that the word Pheenicia 
means simply the land of the red-brown 
men. 

Hardly a flower was to be seen. Here 
and there in the environs of Beyrout there 
was a belated straggler from the autumn 
vegetation ; but the only flower which did 
anything to beautify the road was a little 
Merendera, which forces its way through 
the hardest ground here, just as I have 
seen it do in Algeria. It is one of the 
Melanthacea, a relation of the Colchicum, 
the “ pale crocus ” of Matthew Arnold — 
not that it zs a crocus; but it may well 
take rank as such, seeing that he who was 
beyond all comparison the most accurate 
of English poets in his reference to plants 
has spoken of it by that name. 

All things come to an end, even the 
stony ways of the Jedra, which is the 
name of the cape beyond Neby Yunus, and 
at last we found ourselves once more on 
the flat hard sand of the sea. Presently 
the dragoman rode up to me, and pointing 
to a village among the mountains, said, 
“ That is Djoun, where Lady Hester Stan- 
hope lived; ” and the lines came back to 
my mind: — 

His sole Egeria (oh supreme caprice !) 

A cracked uncanny war-witch of a niece; 
Who at his death found Syrian sands alone 
Replace the lost grand desert she had known, 
For rule in wastes by previous Empire fit, 
Had she not ruled a lonelier world in Pitt? 


Few, I suppose, are now interested in this 


* Poterium spinosum. 
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eccentric lady; but those who are should 
read the account of her funeral in 1839, 
given by Dr. Thomson, the American mis- 
sionary who performed the ceremony, in 
his work entitled “The Land and the 
Book.” 

A pleasanter recollection than any di- 
rectly connected with her, is that her fame 
and old family associations brought King- 
lake to these regions and within sight of 
the spot which I was then passing. Of 
all books on the nearer East, “ Eothen ”’ 
is far the best. Shall we ever have such 
another about India? Hardly, I fear. In- 
dia, with all its merits, has never been 
long enough in the main stream of history 
for that. 

Soon we approached a little thread of 
water. This was the modest embouchure 
of the Owely, the ancient Bostrenus, a 
stream which, peaceable as it looks here, 
has a wild youth in the Lebanon, one 
branch of it falling over more than two 
hundred feet perpendicularly ; while near 
the end of its course it does excellent 
work in the way of irrigation. 

Near this point we were joined by a 
gentleman, who turned out to be Mr. 
Ayoub Abela, the American vice-consul, 
who came from Sidon to meet us, in the 
absence of his nephew, to whom we had 
been recommended. My new acquaint- 
ance had seen much of Renan when he 
was here a quarter of a century ago, and 
had made the antiquities of the neighbor- 
hood a special study. Accompanied by 
him I walked over the whole of Sidon, 
and saw at a glance how it was that it 
became so important. Certain reefs lying 
in front of it and on its south-western side 
gave it, very little aided by art, no less 
than three harbors, and those of a kind 
quite sufficient for such vessels as were 
used in the days of Pheenicia’s very rela- 
tive greatness. 

The modern town occupies merely the 
seaward portion of the ancient city, which 
ran back towards the hills, enclosed in 
which, under the two mountains known as 
the Paps of Sidon, is a summer retreat, 
which Mr. Abela described as charming, 
surrounded by fruit-trees and watered by 
three hundred and sixty fountains, The 
streets of the modern town are to a great 
extent roofed in with pointed arches, and 
are kept scrupulously clean, every scrap 
of manure being treasured for the benefit 
of the great gardens which lie on the level 
behind the town, and are its pride. In 
the spring, Mr. Abela told me, the per- 
fume of the orange-flowers can be easily 
perceived from the deck of a passing 
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steamer. Its scrupulous cleanliness is a 
curiously un-Oriental trait, but in a good 
sense Sidon is one of the most Oriental 
towns I have ever seen. 

I looked with interest at the little fort 
which covers the whole of the island, and 
which rests on Phoenician foundations. 
It is of no strength; but, like all such 
places in this country, it is difficult of ac- 
cess, thanks to the babyish suspicion of 
the Turkish military authorities. 

Quite at the other end of the town there 
are fine remains of the castle reared by 
St. Louis, but .I doubt whether there is 
anything in the neighborhood more inter- 
esting than the vault from which the sar- 
cophagus of Ashmanezer was carried off 
to Paris. There are many versions of the 
wonderfully striking inscription on it; I 
quote from one of them :— 


In the month of Bul, the fourteenth year of 
my reign, I, King Ashmanezer, King of the 
Sidonians, son of King Tabnith, King of the 
Sidonians, spake King Ashmanezer, King of 
the Sidonians, saying: ‘‘I have been stolen 
away before my time —a son of the flood of 
days. The whilom Great is dumb; the son 
of Gods is dead. And I rest in this grave, 
even in this tomb, in the place which I have 
built. My adjuration to all the Ruling Powers 
and all men: Let no one open this resting- 
place, nor search for treasure, for there is no 
treasure with Us; and let him not bear away 
the couch of My rest, and not trouble Us in 
this resting-place by disturbing the couch of 
My slumbers. . . . For all men who should 
open the tomb of My rest, or any man who 
should carry away the couch of My rest, or 
any one who trouble Me on this couch; Unto 
them there shall be no rest with the departed ; 
they shall not be buried in a grave, and there 
shall be to them neither son nor seed... . 
There shall be to them neither root below nor 
fruit above, nor honor among the living under 
the sun. . 


I am glad that these magnificent male- 
dictions were not first disregarded in the 
interest of science. Dr. Thomson, who 
was at Sidon at the time that the sarcoph- 
agus was discovered, mentions that it had 
been opened by some previous rifler of 
tombs, probably in the search for hid 
treasure. The whole affair is only one 
illustration more of the too true words, 
“ Tant les prévisions humaines sont vaines 
jusqu’au tombeau et au dela.” 

A great many other sarcophagi, impor- 
tant, though not nearly so important, have 
been discovered lately near Sidon, and 
have been taken to Constantinople, where 
I saw them characteristically enveloped 
in packing-boxes, to become in the fulness 
of time the property of that power to which 
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destiny shall next give the golden apple 
of empire. After all, it is better that the 
Turks should keep antiquities in packing- 
boxes rather than allow them to be broken 
and built into walls. 

The conversation at dinner turned upon 
the Druses and the Ansariyeh. One of 
the guests observed that he had examined 
as many as fourteen Druse books written 
in Arabic, with which he was well ac- 
quainted, without being able to get any 
sort of notion what they were all about. 
“T have no doubt,” he added, “that the 
explanation of their hopeless obscurity is 
simply that in order to understand them 
it is necessary to have some key which 
the Druses possess, but which none of 
them have revealed.” The following ex- 
tracts from a Druse catechism, published 
in the “ Quarterly Statement of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund for January, 1886,” 
seem to confirm this view : — 


Q. And if we talk about religion, how shall 
our answer be? 

A. Our Lord has commanded that we should 
cloak ourselves with the prevailing religion, 
whether it be Christianity or Islamism, for our 
Lord the Governor has said: ‘*‘ Whatever re- 
ligion prevails, follow it openly, but keep me 
in your hearts.” 

Q. How is it to us to agree with the Chris- 
tians or Moslems in their religion, while we 
have signed a bond against ourselves, that we 
worship none other but our Lord? 

A. We do this outwardly and not inwardly, 
as our Lord has said, ‘‘Keep me in your 
hearts ; ’’ and he has given us an example of 
aman who puts on a garment, whether it be 
white or black, or red or green; the color of 
the garment has no effect upon his body; 
whether the body be sound or diseased, it re- 
mains the same, and likewise the several 
religions resemble the garment. Your religion 
resembles the body, therefore put on whatever 
garment you please, and embrace openly and 
outwardly any religion you please, provided 
you be at ease. 

Q. But if we be required to perform the 
prayers of that religion (we embrace outwardly) 
are we to comply with that? 

A. Agree with them, for there is no objec- 
tion to any outward religious performances. 

Q. But how can we agree with the Mahom- 
medans by confessing that Mahommed is a 
prophet, and that he is the noblest of all 
prophets, and of all creatures? And is he a 
prophet ? 

A. No, he is not a prophet; but our prophet 
is the Governor, who has neither a son nor is 
begotten, but is destitute of everything that is 
attributed to man; but this Mahommed is de- 
scended from the Arab tribe of Korisheh, and 
his father’s name is Abdallah, and he had a 
daughter whose name was Fatima, which was 
given in marriage to Ali, the son of Abi Talib. 
Outwardly we confess that he is our prophet, 
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merely to be at peace with his people only; 
but inwardly we believe him to be a monkey, 
and a devil, and one not born in wedlock, and 
that he has allowed what is not lawful, and 
has committed all kinds of shameful deeds. 
He has done all the evil he could, and has 
considered all women to be lawful to him; 
and therefore our Lord has cursed him in 
every age and time. But a Druse believer 
can confess that he is a prophet without com- 
mitting a sin, as has been mentioned above. 

Q. Since he is a monkey and a devil, and 
not born in wedlock, why do we therefore 
chant his name? 

A. By the name of Mahommed, which we 
chant, we mean our Lord, Mahommed Baha- 
iid-Deen (Brightness of Religion), surnamed 
our Lord the faithful, 


Q. Where dene our — ents nom, il 
when will he manifest himself to us? 

A. He nowresides in China. He appeared 
or manifested himself five times. The first 
time he appeared in Persia, and was known 
by the name of Selman el Farisi, and he was 
a geometrician; the second time he appeared 
in Egypt, and was called El Hakim Beamrihi 
(the sole Governor), and his occupation was 
the Civil Government. The third time he ap- 
peared in Algeria, and was known by the name 
of Baha-iid-Deen (Brightness of Religion), and 
his occupation was a silversmith. The fourth 
time he appeared in Andalusia, and was known 
by the name of El-hikmet (wisdom), and was 
a physician. The fifth time he appeared in 
El Hijaz or Hedjaz (on the eastern shore of 
the Red Sea), and was known by the name of 
Mewla el Akil (Lord of Reason or Under- 
standing), and his occupation was camel- 
driver, and he had under his command 1,000 
camels, and thence he disappeared. He fore- 
told his disappearance for a time, and hath 
commanded us to abide by his obedience till 
he comes. 


Of the Ansariyeh I shall find a more 
convenient opportunity of speaking further 
on. 

Early on the morning of the 18th we 
left Sidon; Mr. Ayoub Abela escorting 
me until we were opposite a village di- 
vided between the general government of 


Syria and that of Lebanon. The general 
government of Syria was last autumn in 
the hands of Nachid Pacha, who resided 
chiefly at Damascus, but he died a few 
months ago, and Beyrout, with its depend- 
encies, including the country of which I 
am speaking, became a vilayet by itself. 
I may explain that each vilayet, or small 
government — for in Syria, be it remem- 
bered, every thing except history is small 
— is divided into several pve Sg over 
each of which is a mutessarif, while each 
mutessarif has charge of several smaller 
areas, each under its own kaimakam, and 
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each kaimakam has under him several 
mudirs. 

Most persons will remember that after 
the horrible massacres of 1860 had led to 
European intervention, the small but 
highly troublesome government of the 
Lebanon was separated from that of the 
neighboring country and placed under a 
Christian ruler— Daoud Pacha. He has 
had several successors, all of whom have 
managed to keep Druses and Maronites 
on fairly good terms — thanks largely to 
the wise arrangements sanctioned by Lord 
Dufferin, who began in these regions his 
brilliant career. It need hardly be said 
that the Maronites are the lineal represen- 
tatives of the old Christians of Antioch, 
who, having been a good deal oppressed 
by their brother Christians.of Byzantium, 
long ago accepted the Roman obedience. 
Hence a connection of old standing has 
existed between them and France—a 
connection which is kept up to the present 
day, for the French government, although 
bitterly hostile to Christianity at home, is 
by no means indisposed to use priests as 
catspaws in foreign parts. 

The road from Sidon to the southward 
was much easier than that which we trav- 
ersed the day before, and the distance to 
be got over was shorter. On the other 
hand, there was nothing of interest along 
our route save the site of Sarepta and the 
river Litany, or, as it should be called at 
the point where we crossed it by a pictur- 
esque bridge, the Kasimieh. This is 
one of the only four real rivers of Syria. 
The second is the great Orontes, which 
flows by Antioch, and will, thanks to Juve- 
nal, always be remembered with the 
Tiber; the Barada, once the Abana, the 
river of Damascus, is the third; and the 
Jordan, the most famous and least useful, 
is the fourth.* 

We had hardly left the bridge above 
mentioned an hour behind, when we came 
upon the isthmus which has grown out of 
Alexander’s causeway and unites Tyre to 
the mainland. After we had done so, an- 
other half-hour brought us to the monas- 
tery where we were to pass the night. 
Ere we had arrived there we passed the 
ruins of the great cathedral which was 
reared probably on the site of the church 





in which Origen was buried, and at the 
consecration of which Eusebius of Czsa- 
rea preached. A large number of work- 
men were engaged in destroying the little 


* There are ten perennial stveams in Western Pales- 
tine over and above the Jordan, of which the Kishon 
is the most considerable; but they have not the true 
river character. 
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that was left of this venerable edifice, in 
some part of which the Frederick Barba- 
rossa of history was laid in a now un- 
known grave. The Frederick Barbarossa 
of legend sits, as we know, enchanted in 
the Kyffhauser, or beneath the Unters- 
berg, and bides his time — not to arrive, 
as was once hoped, in our century. 

Tyre is unfortunate in not possessing 
any gardens in its neighborhood, and the 
cleanliness of its streets is accordingly 
far less cared for than is the case at Sidon, 
nor is it by any means so picturesque a 
place. Historically, however, it is so 
important that the reader will perhaps not 
object to linger a little with me within its 
wails, 

It used to be a custom earlier in this 
century, with a certain class of tourists, to 
expatiate on the forlorn condition of Tyre, 
and to consider it to be a proof of the 
“fulfillment of prophecy.” Those, how- 
ever, who adopted that dangerous style of 
argument forgot that the passionate de- 
nunciations, which they took for supernat- 
ural previsions of the future, had led to 
scant results. Nay, that Tyre had, after 
they were uttered,a long and absolutely. 
if not relatively, far more splendid career 
than she had before. A catena of testi- 
monies to its prosperity, from the time 
that Ezekiel in his natural anger said 
“ Thou shalt never be any more,” down to 
the end of the thirteenth century A.D., can 
be found by any one who will look for it 
in the volumes of the “ Survey of West- 
ern Palestine.” 

One of the most curious of these testi- 
monies comes from St. Jerome, who, see- 
ing the flourishing condition of the place 
in his day, and falling into the mistake, 
which was then universal in the Christian 
world, of supposing that the function of 
Ezekiel was not to warn and to teach, but 
accurately to describe coming events, was 
obliged to save the “ prophet’s ” credit by 
putting an unnatural interpretation upon 
his words. Now that the real character 
and importance, vast in its own way, of 
the persons who, for the confusion of 
Western intelligences, have been de- 
scribed as “ prophets,” and not by their 
old Hebrew name, is thoroughly under- 
stood, we can read the denunciations of a 
hostile, or at least unsympathetic people, 
by the Hebrew xzadi with all due allow- 
ances, and find several of them, but more 
especially the twenty-seventh chapter of 
Ezekiel, to be very precious documents, 
as throwing a much needed light on the 
extent and character of Tyrian commerce. 

What really happened was this. For 
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long ages Tyre and Israel were, in spite 
of the Canaanitish origin of the former, 
very close friends, and that for a good 
reason. Each wanted what the other 
could give. Tyre wanted the produce of 
the rich cornfields in the Hafran (‘the 
wheat of Minnith” of Ezekiel), while 
Israel wanted the skill of the Tyrian artif- 
icers and the luxuries in which the Tyrian 
merchants traded. As time went on the 
connection became, in the eyes of the 
best men alike in Israel proper and in 
Judah, dangerously close, for they saw 
that it was giving a great impulse to the 
spread of polytheistic ideas. Their fears 
led to a violent reaction, which, fierce even 
as far back as the fall of the house of 
Omri in the north, went at last in the 
southern kingdom, in the days of Josiah, 
to very great lengths indeed. A Tyrian 
must have looked at the proceedings of 
that monarch just as a devout Spanish 
Catholic looked at those of Elizabeth, or 
as a devout Protestant in England looked 
at the dragonnades of Louis XIV. The 
Tyrians retaliated on their, as_ they 
thought, sacrilegious neighbors, and 
turned an honest penny by selling them as 
slaves when they gota chance. Hence the 
mutual dislike of the old allies grew more 
and more bitter, and when Nebuchadnez- 
zar took Jerusalem the feeling at Tyre 
was one of profound satisfaction. That 
naturally excited bitter resentment in the 
breasts of Ezekiel and of all whom he 
represented, the outcome of which was the 
passage which has given rise to much mis- 
placed moralizing in prose, but also, let it 
be remembered, to the fine lines in the 
“Lyra Apostolica :” — 
Tyre mock’d when Salem fell: where now is 
Tyre? 
Heaven was against her. 
waves 
Burst o’er her walls, to Ocean doom’d and 
fire: 
And now the tideless water idly laves 
Her towers, and lone sands heap her 
crowned merchants’ graves. 


Nations thick as 


This once famous spot was at its lowest 
ebb in the middle of the last century, 
when Hasselquist, the Swedish naturalist, 
passed that way and found only ten in- 


habitants. Soon after its site was occu- 
pied by the curious sect known as the 
Metawileh, who are very nearly allied to 
the Shiahs of Persia, and who still abound 
in this neighborhood. They were followed 
by others, and now it isa respectable little 
town. That it should ever again rise into 
much importance seems far from prob- 
able. 

LIVING AGE. 
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The valley of the Litany, on the map, 
looks highly inviting, and the engineer in 
far-off lands might dream of running a 
railway up it into the interior. Before, 
however, attempting to translate his dream 
into reality, he had better visit Syria, or 
read the account which* Dr. Thomson 
gives of that wild river and the gorges 
through which it forces its passage from 
Baalbek to the sea. 

The harbor of Tyre was excellent for 
the tiny vessels in which its bold mariners 
committed themselves to the waves ; but, 
even if it could be restored to what it was 
in its happiest hour, it would be perfectly 
useless for the purposes of the modern 
trader. The plain behind it is unhealthy. 
There are not, so far as I know, any places 
in the neighboring hills so well adapted 
for summer residence as that which I 
have mentioned near Sidon, and although 
no doubt systematic excavations would 
bring to light a good deal, it seems im- 
probable that anything of first-rate impor- 
tance would be found. 

Pheenician Tyre, if anything of it is left, 
lies far down below half-a-dozen other 
Tyres which flourished and decayed on 
this venerable site. 

I find it difficult, then, to imagine how, 
even under a good government, any great 
amountof prosperity could return to it. 

It is pleasant, meantime, to observe that 
some of its oldest associations are still 
preserved in aharmless form. Herodotus 
came hither to see the Temple of Mel- 
karth, the Syrian Hercules, and still, upon 
the festival of St. Mekhlar, they fish in 
his honor for the shells of the murex, 
which was soimportanta source of Tyrian 
wealth, while Adonis gardens are still 
arranged on the feast of St. Barbara. . 

The superior of the monastery where I 
slept was a native of Bethlehem, but spoke 
Italian well. He was a Franciscan, and I 
talked to him about the curious way in 
which, during the last decade or two, men 
of the most various ways of thinking have 
united to praise the founder of his order; 
amongst others, Hase in Germany, Cas- 
telar in Spain, and Renan in France. 
“Yes,” he replied, “St. Francis was 
unique ; we think him the greatest poli- 
tician of his age.” I asked if the “ Imita- 
tion” had been translated into Arabic. 
He answered in the affirmative. Then I 
put the same question about the “ Fioretti 
di S. Francesco.” He said no; but he 
had read them in Italian; and, I think he 
added, also in Spanish. 

My friend was a cheerful creature. I 
told him the well-known story of the pope, 
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who having offered his snuff-box to a car- 
dinal was met by the reply, “No, your 
Holiness, I have not that vice.” To which 
the pope rejoined, “If it had been a vice 
rou would have had it!” He capped this 
ty repeating the not less well-known but 
always worth-recalling story of the bull 
which was launched against persons who 
smoked in the churches of Seville, and 
elicited the quotation from Job: “ Contra 
folium quod vento agitur tuam iram osten- 
des et stipulam siccam persequeris?” 

As I stood on the roof of the monastery, 
on the evening of the 18th, I observed a 
long bank of clouds in the south-west, but 
having been assured that the fine weather 
would continue for at least three days, I 
paid no attention toit. Inthe middle of 
the night, however, I was awaked by heavy 
rain, and had to face the difficulties which 
Elijah suggested to Ahab, with reference 
to my next day’s journey. The storm, 
however, rolled away into the interior, and 
by five in the morning rain had ceased to 
fall. 

We left Tyre at early dawn and crossed 
the plain to the great reservoirs which 
may possibly mark the site of the rather 
mysterious Palatyrus. Thence it was but 
a short ride to the foot of the White 
Promontory, which according to some 


was, properly speaking, the Ladder of the 
Tyrians, although others give that name 
to the more conspicuous, though to the 
traveller not so formidable, promontory 


called Ras en Nakurah. I think it more 
than probable that the name designated 
all the rough bit of coast between Tyre 
and the plainof Acre. The mountains on 
the left belonged to Galilee, and at an 
earlier period were assigned to the tribe 
of Asher. Out of them was carved the 
bit of bad country which Solomon gave to 
Hiram, and which that amiable monarch 
accepted with a jest; but the district 
which we traversed had always been Gen- 
tile, until about an hour beyond Ras en 
Nakurah we passed near E] Zib, the north- 
ern boundary of Galilee upon the coast. 
A ride of two hours from that point, over 
a flat country, fertile where it was irri- 
gated by streams, but in many places 
bearing little at this season but the not 
very interesting Passerina hirsuta, which 
was covered with its inconspicuous flow- 
ers, took us to the gates of Acre. Long 
lines of aqueduct here still in use recalled 
the Campagna. Close to them we trans- 
ferred ourselves to a carriage sent to meet 
us from Haifa, and preceeded thither. 
The ancient fortress of Acre looks 
straight across the only deep indentation 
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on the harborless Syrian coast to Mount 
Carmel, which bounds that indentation on 
its southern side. Carmel is a long ridge 
sloping gradually down from about seven- 
teen hundred to something like five hun- 
dred feet, where it falls in a fine promon- 
tory into the sea. Near the end of this 
promontory, looking down upon the waves, 
lies the house which has given its name 
to the famous order. It is from Acre that 
Carmel is seen to the best advantage, and 
I have sometimes thought it a very fine 
object as viewed from thence. To look 
its best, however, it requires the adjuncts 
of storm-cloud and threatening weather. 
On November 19th these adjuncts were 
not present, but nothing could have been 
more delightful than the drive, of some 
ten miles, round the bay, not over a road, 
but over the hard sea sand. The gale of 
the previous night had agitated the waters, 
and the innermost of five lines of surf 
broke gently around our horses’ feet as 
we proceeded. 

I did not enter the town of Acre on this 
occasion, though I shall have something 
to say of it presently, and the first object 
of interest which arrested my attention 
was the little river Belus, from the sand 
of which, according to an ancient but 
doubtful legend, glass was first made. A 
stretch of seven or eight miles separates 
this stream from the far more important 
Kishon, which drains the great level of 
Esdraelon. 

Between the shore and the interior in- 
tervenes a thick belt of sand-hills, spar- 
ingly but picturesquely dotted with date- 
palms, and bearing, in the spring, vast 
quantities of the beautiful white broom 
Retama roetam, mistranslated juniper in 
our Bibles. These sand-hills used to be 
famous as the resort of robbers, and the 
unarmed, unattended traveller had better 
not be too confident in their security even 
now. In Syria, however, (I am not speak- 
ing of the Lebanon), there are few places 
where the unarmed, unattended traveller 
is safe, and few where the armed, attended 
traveller is in any sort of danger, at least 
on the west of the Jordan. 

The Kishon and the Belus are both 
quite easily crossed, save in exceptionally 
heavy floods, provided always you keep 
well out to sea, on the bank, only slightly 
covered by the waves, which they have 
raised at their mouths. Soon after the 
further bank of the Kishon is gained, you 
find on the left a singularly pretty palm 
grove, said to be the prettiest in Syria, 
and certainly very much the prettiest 
which I saw. A further drive of two 
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miles brings you to the gate ot Haifa, a| ter go and live for a while in the German 


dirty but picturesque little town, inhabited 
largely by Christians belonging to various 
Oriental communions (of whom much may 
be read in Mr. Oliphant’s “ Haifa,” of 
which I shall speak in my next paper), 
partly also by Mahommedans and Jews. 
Night had fallen before we reached it and 
passed through its narrow streets to our 
destination, which was the suburb built to 
the west of it by the German colonists, 
known as the Temple Christians. 

This little sect took its origin in a pie- 
tistic reaction from the teaching of the 
famous author of the “ Leben Jesu,” D. 
F, Strauss. After passing through va- 
rious phases, the community betook itself 
to the Holy Land, where it flourishes in 
three places —in the vicinity of Jaffa, of 
Haifa, and of Jerusalem. Some of its 
members differ much upon matters of 
doctrine, but they are, | apprehend, all 
agreed in thinking that in Syria men have 
a better chance of leading religious lives 
than amidst the complicated social arrange- 
ments of Europe. Their ideas in this 
respect seem to me very much like a trans- 
lation, into the Swabian peasant dialect, of 
the views which took Lord Beaconsfield’s 
hero, Tancred, to the Holy Land. 


I saw nothing of the colonies near Jaffa 
or Jerusalem, and took little interest in 
the speculative tenets of the colonists at 
Haifa; but I never lived amongst a more 
good-natured, harmless, well-mannered set 


of people. Whether they lead better 
lives than they would have been leading 
in Wurtemberg, whence they chiefly came, 
I am sure I do not know; but I should 
think they were leading quite as good 
lives, while they certainly escape the hor- 
rors of winter as well as those of the blood- 
tax, and set an excellent example to the 
fellaheen around them. They could 
hardly have a worse material to work on 
than these lineal descendants of the old 
Canaanites. Amidst that degraded popu- 
lation —for some account of which see 
Conder’s “ Tent Work in Palestine ” — 
theirs is about the only good influence at 
work, and it works, in consequence of the 
intense jealousy of the Turkish govern- 
ment, under every sort of discouragement. 

I have my doubts about much good 
coming from Jewish colonization in Pales- 
tine. Will it not take as many ages to 
make the Jewish money-dealer an agricul- 
turist as it did to make the Jewish agricul- 
turist of the days of Josephus a money- 





colony at Haifa. 

It was at a house in this colony, built 
like an ordinary little English vitla, that 
we alighted. Between it and the small 
inn hard by we found accommodation for 
all our own party, including the English 
servants whom we had brought with us; 
and German servants were easily found to 
help in the house, garden, and stables. 

Mr. Oliphant’s house, so kindly lent to 
us, lies quite close to the sea, on the nar- 
row plain which slopes almost impercep- 
tibly up from it to the first sharp rise of 
Carmel; but Carmel rises only about six 
hundred feet above the German colony, 
and when we have surmounted those six 
hundred feet by a steep path through the 
vineyards, and a brief scramble amidst 
brushwood, a very noble view is com- 
manded. 

First, let us turn to the north. Imme- 
diately beneath our feet is the principal 
street of the little German settlement, and 
a good many other buildings constructed 
of the easily cut white limestone of Car- 
mel lie to the right of the same. Beyond 
that, to the east, is the town of Haifa, very 
white and attractive-looking, like so many 
towns in the East, until you enter it. Be- 
yond the colony spreads the bay, usually 
dazzlingly blue, but often in winter swept 
by wild gusts, and taking in such hours of 
storm very strange and gloomy colors. 
We must suppose, however, that we see 
this view for the first time on a fine day, 
and the chances, even in winter, that we 
shall do so are perhaps twenty to one. 
On such a day not only will Acre be seen 
perfectly clearly, but the whole great level 
behind it stretching up to the line of the 
Galilean hills which comes to an end in 
Ras en Nakurah, already mentioned. 

Behind this range stands up the rounded 
summit of Jebel Jermak, the highest moun- 
tain in Galilee, some four thousand feet 
above the sea; and further away still 
comes Hermon, clad through most of the 
yearinsnow, That mountain is commonly 
spoken of as a cone, but from this point it 
shows as two separate eminences, and by 
no means suggests acone or cones. Still 
further away and to the north-west, the 
southern end of the Lebanon range can 
usually be descried. 

If we turn to the east we shall see the 
point where the Kishon finds its way 
through a very narrow pass out of the 


| plain of Esdraelon into the plain of Acre, 
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way to the south-east along the heights. 
This we need not do on our first visit to 
the top of Carmel, but content ourselves 
by crossing the ridge, here very narrow, 
until we can look down on the great Med- 
iterranean and the narrow strip of level 
land cut off between it and the southern 
prolongation of Carmel. In this brief 
walk we shall see just the roof of the Car- 
melite monastery away to the west of us, 
while we shall be able to grasp the fact 
that Carmel is cut up by numerous very 
tortuous ravines, and that if only the 
charcoal-burners and the goats would 
cease their devastations it would soon be- 
come a fine forest. 

The commoner arborescent species on 
the part of the ridge of which I am speak- 
ing are Pistacia lentiscus ; Laurus nobilis, 
the true laurel; the Aleppo pine, Ardu- 
tus andrachne; and Quercus pseudo-coc- 
cifera, the prickly oak. To most travel- 
lers in Syria it will be matter of surprise 
to learn that this unhappy shrub would, if 
let alone, grow into a gigantic tree. One 
specimen, I believe, is known which meas- 
ures thirty-seven feet in circumference. 

But now some reader, of a practical 
turn of mind, will ask, Well, after having 
reached your destination and gone half- 
way back to India, what advantages had 
Haifa to offer to recompense you for a 


very long and very costly journey? Was 
there any society ? 
Absolutely none. We made it our 


headquarters from November to the end 
of April, and our wildest dissipation con- 
sisted of having, on one occasion, three 
passing travellers at dinner. 

Were your communications with the 
outer world as easy and regular as when 
you were in India? 

Very much the reverse. They were 
kept up bya Turkish post from Beyrout 
and a little Austrian mail steamer from 
Port Said. The Turkish post was about 
as irregular as most Turkish institutions, 
and the Austrian mail-steamer very sen- 
sibly preferred not encountering heavy 
weather to delivering our letters with ex- 
emplary punctuality. 

But at least all letters and parcels came 
at last ? 

No, indeed they did not! Hardly any- 
thing came which some of the worthy 
people, through whose hands they had to 
pass, considered to be worth taking. 
They were considered as tax, tribute, and 
custom by goodness knows whom, but 
certainly by some one. Luckily, however, 
newspapers, books, and ordinary letters 
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likely to be of much value to them, and so 
they came usually, though by no means 
always, to hand. 

But the Turkish officials were naturally 
anxious to assist English people who tried 
Haifa as a health-resort, in the hope that 
other English people might be tempted to 
do the same, and create at last a Nice or 
Cannes beneath Mount Carmel ? 

The very !ast thing which the Turkish 
officials desire to do is to help any En. 
glish people to come to Palestine, except 
as mere tourists for a rapid run of a week 
or two. They abhor all Europeans, and 
at this moment they abhor Englishmen a 
good deal more than any other Europeans. 
More than any other Englishmen, I think, 
they abhor Mr. Oliphant, and they had 
persuaded themselves that I was engaged 
with him in some villanous design for the 
annexation of the country. What more 
natural, when he went off to England to 
bring out the remarkable book which he 
has lately published, than that they should 
suppose he had gone to render an account 
of his stewardship to his wicked employ- 
ers in London, and that I had come to 
carry on his evil work? Everything I 
did, accordingly, was watched and reported 
most carefully by telegraph to the vali of 
Syria. Uncommonly dull reading that 
poor man must have had! People say he 
died of poison; I prefer to consider that 
he died of those telegrams. Readers of 
Henry Heine will remember the quatrain: 


Er liest ihm Gedichte von Matzerath 
Ein Dolch ist jede Zeile! 

Der arme Tyrann friih oder spat 
Stirbt er vor Langeweile! 


What, then, was your reward? In the 
first place, the winter and spring climate 
of Haifa is beyond all comparison the 
finest I know, and I know, amongst oth- 
ers, those of Hyéres, Algiers, Nice, Rome, 
Naples, Sicily, Egypt, and Ootacamund. 
In the second place, Haifa forms an ex- 
cellent basis for a series of journeys in 
Syria and Palestine. In the third place, 
the interest of the history of these coun- 
tries is so great that it is a real delight to 
be forced back to the study of it by find- 
ing oneself in the scenes amidst which it 
was enacted. In the fourth place, I knew 
something of the flora of the French Rivi- 
era, as well as that of Algiers ; and I had 
a great curiosity about the flora of the 
eastern lip of the great Mediterranean 
basin. Our reward was received in health 
and gratified curiosity. 

It took but little trouble to arrange the 
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bought, sufficient for all purposes; one 
admirable, a finer Arab than any one could 
have bought in India for more than twice 
the money I gave for him. The necessa- 
ries and usual comforts of civilized exist- 
ence, with the single exception of butter, 
about which there was some little trouble 
at first, were readily obtainable, and, as I 
had not the faintest desire to buy land, to 
intrigue politically, to found schools, to 
convert anybody, or to do anything of any 
sort or kind that could improve the coun- 
try, my relations with the Turkish officials 
were few. 

I was kept well informed of the way in 
which they watched all my proceedings, 
but these proceedings being directed 
solely to the objects I have mentioned 
above — the finding of a good winter cli- 
mate, the examination of the flora, histor- 
ical study, and a long series of excursions 
—they were chimaerae bombinantes in 
vacuo. If it amused them to try to read 
a political meaning into the harmless and 
humdrum telegrams which I occasionally 
received or sent, just as it amused them 
to suppose that a friend of Mr. Oliphant’s 
was building fortifications near the south- 
east end of Carmel, when he was making 
vineyard terraces, why should they not 
have had that gratification? After the 
usual exchange of civilities with the kai- 
makam of Haifa and the mutessarif of 
Acre, I left them to dream dreams as to 
my designs to their hearts’ content, and 
betook myself to my own pursuits after 
the fashion which I propose to relate ina 
future paper. 

MOUNTSTUART E, GRANT DUFF, 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
JOHN WARD, PREACHER.* 


BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


THE interesting and remarkable story 
of “ John Ward, Preacher,” is the work of 
a lady, Margaret Deland, the author of 
“The Old Garden.” Even if the name 
had not stood upon the title-page, the pe- 
culiar delicacy of the workmanship would 
have led to the inference that the author 
was a woman. This tale, in one volume, 
has excited great interest in Boston, where 
it was first published, and it has now been 
reprinted in an English edition. The pub- 
lishers deserve our thanks for thus bring- 
ing it under the special notice of British 
readers. There are pages in it which, in 


>. 
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| their power of insight and skill in minute 
'delineation, remind us of Thackeray ; 
while the pictures of country life con- 
stantly recall Mrs. Gaskell’s fresh and 
charming tale of “ Cranford.” But “ John 
Ward ” is no mere fugitive story. Behind 
the story lie some of the deepest problems 
which beset our life, and some inkling of 
the general purpose for which the writer 
has used her art is revealed by the motto 
from Omar Khayy4m, — 


I sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of that after-life to spell: 
And by-and-by my soul returned to me, 
And answered, ‘‘I myself am Heav’n and 
Heil.” 

The scenes here brought before us are 
confined to the quiet, sleepy American 
village of Ashhurst, and the neighboring 
country town of Lockhaven. The whole 
society of Ashhurst is co:aposed of the 
rector, Dr. Howe, his niece Helen, and his 
daughter Lois; his sister Mrs. Dale, and 
her husband; an old lawyer with hardly 
any practice, named William Denner ; two 
dear old maiden ladies, MissyDeborah and 
Miss Ruth Woodhouse, and their nephew 
Gifford; and a visitor to the place, the 
worthless Dick Forsythe, with his wid- 
owed mother, who pleases herself with 
the conviction that she is a chronic in- 
valid. In Lockhaven we are introduced 
to the struggles and agony of John Ward, 
who marries Helen; to his elder, Mr. 
Deans, and his daughter Alfaretta ; and to 
the drunken lumberman, Tom Davis. All 
the other characters are subordinate and 
accidental. We are presented to no lords 
and ladies and eminent personages. The 
level of society never rises above that of 
humble and middle-class life. But in these 
obscure places, and amid these prosaic 
surroundings of rustic security, — 


The generations are prepared, the pangs, 
The internal pangs are ready; the dread strife 
Of poor Humanity’s afflicted will 

Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny. 





The result is a story full of grace, sug- 
gestive of many serious thoughts, and 
rising at times to a tragic pathos, which 
brings to the eyes of the reader a rush of 
tears. 

Looked at solely as a novel, the book 
has two high artistic merits : one is that it 
contains very little that is otiose, and noth- 
ing that is mere padding, but proceeds 
steadily, with scarcely an episode, to its 
natural dénouement,; the other is that it 
reminds us of one of those exquisitely 
acted plays where every character, even 





the humbiest, is impersonated with equa- 
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ble and conscientious care. There is not 
a single personage in “ John Ward” who 
is not distinctively portrayed; not even 
the lawyer’s little nephew, who, at evening 
prayer, stumbles through a chapter of 
Chronicles in the big, dark study, with the 
maidservant asleep at the other end of 
the room ; not even the maidservant who 
rules her old master with a rod of iron, 
and whose one romance, nightly studied, 
is * Deathbeds of Eminent Christians.” 

The book abounds in skilfully arranged 
contrasts. Gifford Woodhouse, the plain, 
manly, common-sense lover of Lois, who 
is so straightforward that when appealed 
to he will not flatter even Lois by not 
telling her when she has done wrong, 
offers a fine contrast to the worldly, shal- 
low, rattling, and dishonest Dick Forsythe, 
whom Lois is for a time entrapped into 
accepting. But the most powerful con- 
trasts are those furnished by Dr. Howe, 
the Episcopalian rector, and John Ward, 
the Presbyterian preacher; and between 
John Ward and Helen, his Episcopalian 
and somewhat latitudinarian wife. 

The outline of the main story is briefly 
as follows :— 

John Ward, a Calvinist of the sternest 
and gloomiest school, and yet a man of an 
infinitely tender and sensitive nature, has 
cherished a love of the most sacred:depth 
for Helen, the rector’s niece, and this love 
is returned with all the warmth and pas- 
sion of the girl’s nature. Yet they are 
wholly unlike each other. He holds to 
his terrific creed with absolute conviction. 
It has become his second nature. His 
earnestness is positively aggressive, and 
“there seemed a sort of undress of the 
mind in its entire openness and frank- 
ness, which ignored the courteous deceits 
of social life.” “I respect Ward,” said 
Dr. Howe to his sister, “I can’t help re- 
specting him; but, bless my soul, | wish 
he was more like other people.” But 
John Ward, starting with the unalterable 
premiss that the Bible is verbally inspired, 
held “ with a pathetic and patient faith to 
the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church, 
and not only did not desire more light, but 
did not even conceive that there could be 
more light.” A story told of him by Dick 
Forsythe to Mr. Dale (an old gentleman 
who has been cowed by his overpowering 
wife, a sister of Dr. Howe’s, into a sort of 
general suppression) illustrates the fact 
that men can hold the most horrible forms 
of belief in rigid systems, and yet can 
retain hearts which overflow with a divine 
compassion. The remorseless logic of 
the unnatural theologian has not wholly 





killed within the heart of john Ward the 
Heaven-implanted graces of the natural 
man. 


‘*Why,’’ says Dick, who had known John 


| Ward when he was a youth, ‘‘ I saw that man, 


—there were a lot of us fellows standing on 
the steps of one of the hotels; it was the 
busiest time of the day, and there was a 
woman coming along, drunk as a lord. Jove: 
you ought to have seen her walk! She 
couldn’t walk — that was about the truth of it; 
and she had a miserable, yelling brat in her 
arms. It seemed as though she’d fall half-a- 
dozen times. Well, while we were standing 
there, I saw that fellow coming down the 
street. I give you my word, sir, when he saw 
that woman, he stood still one minute, as 
though he was thunderstruck by the sight of 
her, not hesitating, you know, but just amazed 
to see a woman looking like that, and then he 
went right up to her and took that dirty, 
screeching child out of her arms, and then I’m 
damned if he didn’t give her his arm, and 
walk down the street with her.”’ 

Mr. Dale felt the shock of it. 
said, with a quick indrawn breath. 

‘*Yes,’’ continued Dick, who enjoyed tell- 
ing a good story, ‘‘he walked down that 
crowded street, with that drunken, painted 
creature on his arm. I suppose he thought 
she’d fall, and hurt herself and the child. 
Naturally everybody looked at him, but I 
don’t believe he even sawthem. We stood 
there and watched them out of sight — and — 
but of course you know how fellows talk! 
Though so long as he was a minister’? — Dick 
grinned significantly, and.looked at Mr. Dale 
tor an answer; but there was none. 

Suddenly the old man stood still and gravely 
lifted his hat. ‘* He’s a good man,”’ he said, 
and then trudged on again, with his head 
bent, and his hands clasped behind him. 

Dick looked at him and whistled. ‘* Jove! ”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘it doesn’t strike you as it did 
Dr. Howe. I told him, and he said, ‘ Bless 
my soul! hadn’t the man sense enough to call 
a policeman?’ ”’ 

But Mr. Dale had nothing more to say. 
The picture of John Ward, walking through 
the crowded street with the woman who was 
a sinner upheld by his strong and tender arm, 
was not forgotten; and when Dick had left 
him, and he had lighted his slender silver pipe 
in the quiet of his basement study, he said 
again, ‘* He’s a good man.”’ 


** Ah!” he 


Helen is totally and in all respects dif- 
ferent from John Ward, to whom yet she 


gives an entire affection. Even in the 
conversation at the rectory on the eve of 
the wedding, with which the book opens, 
the difference between them is revealed. 
A question has arisen about the Civil War 
between the North and South. Dr. Howe 
sweepingly condemas slavery, and thinks 
it “twaddle” to talk of the Southerners 
as animated by principle. Ward, on the 
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other hand, defends the motives of the |deep misgivings. 


Southerners, because they found authority 
for slavery in the Bible. 


‘If you thought the Bible taught that 


slavery was right, what could you do?”’ he} 


asks the rector. 

‘*T never could think anything so absurd,’’ 
the rector answered, a shade of contempt in 
his good-natured voice. 

‘* But if you did,*’ John insisted, ‘‘even if 
you were unable to see that it was right, if the 
Bible taught it, inculcated it?”’ 

Dr. Howe laughed impatiently, and flung 
the end of his cigar down into the bushes, 
where it glowed for a moment like an angry 
eye. ‘*I—I? Oh, I’d read some other part 
of the book,’”’ he said. ‘*‘ But I refuse to think 
such a crisis possible; you can always find 
some other meaning in a text, you know.” 

** But, uncle Archie,’? Helen said, ‘‘if one 
did think the Bible taught something to which 
one’s conscience or one’s reason could not 
assent, it seems to me there could be only one 
thing to do — give up the Bible! ”’ 

**Oh, no,’’ said Dr. Howe, ‘‘ don’t be so 
extreme, Helen. There would be many things 
to do; leave the consideration of slavery, or 
whatever the supposed wrong was, until you’d 
mastered all the virtues of the Bible; time 
enough to think of an alternative then—eh, 
Ward? Come! it’s time to go into the house.”’ 


Helen is always equally outspoken. 
When discussions rise between her hus. 
band and herself about endless torments, 
and he tries to settle them by “the Bible 
says,” she interrupts him. 


‘*Tt does not seem worth while to say, ‘ the 
Bible says,’ ’’ she said, smiling a little as she 
looked into his troubled face. ‘‘The Bible 
was the history and poetry and politics of the 
Jews, as well as their code of ethics and their 
liturgy; so that unless we are prepared to be- 
lieve in its verbal inspiration, I don’t see how 
we Can Say, as an argument, ‘the Bible says.’ ”’ 

** And you do not believe in its verbal in- 
spiration,’’ he said slowly. 

‘*No,”’ Helen answered, ‘‘I could not.’’ 


Helen, it will be seen, was not likely to 
have gained a very firm hold upon religion 


under the teachings of her uncle. Those 
teachings had indeed been remarkably 
undogmatic, and had mainly resolved 
themselves into “ Be a good girl, my dear.” 
When she had been subjected to deeper 
influences she built up a belief for her- 
self. “There were for her no details of 
religious thought. Ideas presented them- 
selves to her mind with a comprehensive- 
ness and simplicity which would have 
been impossible to Mr. Ward. To her 
mind love of good was really love of God. 
Heaven meant righteousness, and hell an 
absence of what was best and truest.” 
John Ward had not married her without 
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He regarded her as 
entirely unconverted. He considered it 
a certainty that if she were to die in her 
present frame of mind she would burn 
forever in hell-fire. It often seemed to 
him that in spite of the spell exercised 
over him by her sweet, rich, and beautiful 
nature, his duty to himself and his people 
demanded that at all costs he should tear 
his love for her out of his heart. The 
text “Be not unequally yoked with un- 
believers” is constantly ringing in his 
ears. If he can resist the warning, it is 
only because he hopes and believes that 
he will be able, sooner or later, to con- 
vince, convert, and save his wife. It 
never once occurs to his intellect — 
cramped and besotted as it is by the hor- 
ror of an unnatural creed —that she, with 
her pure and loving soul, may be infinitely 
more dear to God, and infinitely more 
worthy of the name of Christian and of 
“elect,” than any one of the hard, igno- 
rant, and vulgar persons by whom he is 
surrounded, and who mistake for religion 
their own insufferable ignorance and re- 
volting Pharisaism. 

John and Helen are what they are, and 
nothing can make them otherwise. Her 
belief and character are the result of tem- 
perament and the divine education of ex- 
perience; his are the results of a creed 
which has petrified to adamant, and in 
many directions renders impossible the 
spontaneous workings of a human heart. 
After their marriage they are, for a short 
time, perfectly happy in their humble 
home. They live upon Helen’s small 
jointure, and Ward gives up the salary to 
which he would have been entitled. Their 
intense love for one another is undis- 
turbed by the fact that she does not for a 
moment conceal her opinions, and is 
frankly horrified by the brutally realistic 
hymns which are sung in his chapel. 
After various vain and agonizing argu- 
ments he refuses to let him discuss with 
her any-more the question of endless tor- 
ments, a belief which formed the keystone 
of his religious system. She seeks the 
truth, but when no change of conviction is 
conceivable on either side she declines to 
discuss details, which, after all, she says, 
are of no possible importance, “no more 
part of the eternal verities than a man’s 
buttons are of his character.” Hoping to 
win her step by step, and not to shock her 
hopelessly on the threshold, he for some 
time leaves out of his sermons the flaming 
doctrines on which he is fed by the only 
books in his library, the works of Jona- 
than Edwards and Dr. Emmons, or those 
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in which Hodge and Shedd water down 
the same doctrines substantially to suit 
the tastes of a generation which is more 
easily disgusted and horrified. But his 
people: miss their favorite excitement. 
They “ike the sensation of shuddering 
when fire and brimstone is preached to 
them, and they are discontented. Helen 
gives up the weekly prayer-meeting, which 
she detests, because she cannot bear to 
hear Elder Deans “give the Almighty so 
much miscellaneous information;” and 
cannot stand his incessant pictures of 
“souls wreathing in sulphurous flames,” 
followed by praising God for his justice 
(his justice!) right afterwards. The el- 
der’s vanity is grievously wounded by so 
contemptuous a rejection of his horrors 
and pomposities. This makes him grow 
jealous and suspicious. His daughter, 
Alfaretta Deans, lives with the Wards as 
their one servant, and loves them loyally, 
but he removes her from their service lest 
her soul should be imperilled. A fire 
takes place in the lumber-yard, and in the 
belief that a boy is sleeping on the saw- 
dust heap the drunken raftsman, Tom 
Davis, wraps his coat round his head and 
rushes into the flames. The boy is not 
there, but the poor man rushes out terri- 
bly scorched and falls dead upon his face. 
This awful example to unbelievers fur- 
nishes a tempting opportunity to Elder 
Deans, and he revels in it to his heart’s 
content. Chancing to see Helen, he alludes 
to her absence from the prayer-meeting, 
and says :— 

**T hope we shall see you soon. A solemn 
season of revival is approaching. Why have 
you stayed away so long, Mrs. Ward?”’ 

Annoyed at the impertinence of his ques- 
tions, Helen’s face flushed a little. 

‘**T do not like the prayer-meeting,”’ she an- 
swered quietly; but before the elder could 
recover from the shock of such a statement, 
Mrs. Nevins had come up to speak to him. 

**Have you seen Mrs. Davis yet, Mr. 
Deans?’’ she asked. ‘*She took on awful 
last night; the neighbors heard her. "Iwas 
after twelve ’fore she was quiet.’’ 


” 


** Ves, I saw her,’’ said the elder, shaking | 


his head in a pompous way; “I went to ad- 
minister consolation; I’m just coming from 
there now. It is an awful judgment on that 
man: no chance for repentance, overtook by 


hell, as I told Mrs. Davis, in a moment. But | 


the Lord must be praised for His justice: that 
ought to comfort her.’’ 


**Good heavens! ”’ cried Helen, ‘‘ you did 


not tell that poor woman her husband was | 


overtaken by hell! ” 

**Ma’am,”’ said Mr. Deans, fairly stutter- 
ing with astonishment at the condemnation of 
her tone, ‘* 1—I —did.”’ 





‘¢Oh, shame! ’’ Helen said, heedless of the 
listeners around them. ‘‘How dared you 
say such a thing? How dared you libel the 
goodness of God? Tom Davis is not in hell. 
A man who died to save another’s life? Oh, 
that poor wife! How could you have had the 
heart to make her think God was so cruel ?”’ 


John Ward, though in the tenderest 
manner, also feels himself obliged to tell 
the poor widow that the soul of her hus- 
band is eternally lost. Helen cannot bear 
the strain of her indignant sympathy, and 
visits Mrs. Davis. The poor woman de- 
scribes the miserable life and surround- 
ings of her husband since his childhood, 
and says :— 


‘* What chance had Tom? God never give 
him any, but He could have, if He’d had a 
mind to. SoI can’t love Him, Mrs. Ward, I 
can’t love Him; Him havin’ all the power, 
and yet lettin’ Tom’s soul go down to hell; 
for Tom couldn't help it, and him livin’ so. 
I ain’t denyin’ religion, nor anything like that 
—I’m a Christian woman and a member — 
but I can’t love Him, so there’s no use talkin’ 
—I can’t love Him.”’ 

Helen tries to comfort her with larger hopes. 

‘© You don’t think,’’ said Mrs. Davis in a 
hoarse, hurried whisper, ‘‘ you’re not saying 
Tom isn’t in hell ?”’ 

‘“‘T know he is not,’”? said Helen. ‘* Jus- 
tice! it would be the most frightful injustice, 
because, don’t you see, it is just as you said, 
Tom had no chance. . . . It is not true that 
while Tom’s soul lives, he cannot grow good.” 


Space forbids me to quote the rest of 
the scene, but it is not difficult to see the 


results of this state of things. The elders 
conspire to have Helen brought before a 
“session,” that “her soul may be dealt 
with.” Goaded to despair, and agonized by 
the reproach of his conscience that he has 
neglected to preach the truth out of love 
to his wife, John preaches a sermon lurid 
with the reddest flames of hell-fire. It is 
nominally a missionary sermon, but, as 
Elder Deans explains to Gifford Wood- 
house, such sermons were not meant to 
raise large contributions for the benefit 
of the heathen, but “they’re for the pur- 
pose of instructing us that the heathen is 
damned, so that we will rejoice in our 
own salvation, and make haste to accept 
it if we are unconverted.” Helen goes 
for a visit to her uncle at Ashhurst, and 
while there receives a letter from her hus- 


| band, written with intense agony of soul, 


in which he forbids her to return to him 
till she has accepted his belief, and, as he 
expresses it, “seen the truth.” He has 


‘acted in perfect faith and loyalty in com- 


ing to this crushing resolve, because he 
thinks that it is the only way to save Hel- 
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en’s soul. I will not narrate the very 
powerful scenes in which this crisis is 
described. ‘The decision is final, and nat- 
urally neither the Howes nor any of Hel- 
en’s friends can understand, as she does, 
that John has made this tremendous sac- 
rifice, not because he is cruel or indiffer- 
ent, but out of the purest love. Poor 
Helen falls into the hopeless misery of 
selfish isolation, living only for her dreary 
sorrow. From this she is rescued by Mr. 
Dale, who alone of the Ashhurst circle 
sympathizes both with her and her hus- 
band. When Mrs. Dale has poured out 
her reprobation to Dr. Howe and her 
husband, or Helen for having opinions of 
her own, and on Ward for his Methodism, 


** You see it is pretty bad, Dale,” said the 
rector. 

‘“*Tt is, it is,’ said Mr. Dale, his mild eye 
glistening; ‘‘ but, oh, how he loves her! ” 

‘* Loves her! ’’ cried the other two together. 

**Ves,’’ continued Mr. Dale slowly, ‘‘ one 
feels as if we ought not even to discuss it, for 
we are scarcely “capable of understanding it. 
The place whereon we stand is holy ground.” 

‘*Henry,”’ said his wife, ‘‘there’s no fool 
like an old fool. You don’t know what you’re 
talking about. . . . Love indeed! Well, I 
don’t understand love like that.”’ 


But Mr. Dale does, and his quiet sym- 


pathy alone saves Helen from the ship- 
wreck of character which would have re- 
sulted from morbid absorption in her own 
anguish. On strained terms even with 
her uncle and Lois because they condemn 
her husband’s conduct, she lives in lonely 
weariness and spends whole hours beside 
her mother’s grave. One autumn after- 
noon she is vaguely listening to the birds, 
and watching the squirrels, and the falling 
beech-leaves, when Mr. Dale finds her 
with her head resting forlornly on her 
hands. 


’ 


‘*My dear,’’ said Mr. Dale gently, ‘‘ they 
told me at the Rectory they thought you were 
up here, so I came to see if you would let me 
walk home with you.”’ 

Helen started as he spoke, and the squirrel 
scampered away. ‘* Did you come for that ?”’ 
she said, touched in spite of her bitter thoughts. 

Mr. 
back on his head, so that his face seemed to 
have a black aureola round it. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he 
replied, regarding her with anxious blue eyes 

‘yes, I am grieved to have you so much 
deus yet I know how natural it is to desire 
to be alone.’ 

Helen did not answer. 

‘* [hope,’’ he went on, hesitating — ‘“‘ I hope 
you will not think I intrude if I say I came 
because I wanted to say that I have a great 
respect for your husband, Helen.’? 


Dale pushed his broad-brimmed hat | sae ; ‘ 1 
| touched the principle of life, he from one side, 
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Helen turned sharply, as if she would have 
clasped his hands, and then put her own over 
her face, which was quivering with sudden 
tears. 

Mr. Dale touched her shoulder gently. 
** Yes, agreat respect. Love like his inspires 
reverence; it is almost divine.’’ 

Helen’s assent was inaudible. 

**Not, my dear,’’ the old man continued, 
“that I do not regret — yes, with all my heart 
I deplore—the suffering for you both by 
which his love is proved. Yet I recognize 
with awe that it is love. And when one has 
come so near the end of life as I have, it is 
much to have once seen love. We look into 
the mysteries of God when we see how divine 
a human soul can be. Perhaps I have no 
right to speak of what is so sacredly yours, 
yet it is proper that you should know ‘that the 
full meaning of this calamity can be under- 
stood. Itis not all grief, Helen, to be loved 
as you are.”’ 

She could not speak, she clung to him in a 
passion of tears, and the love and warmth she 
had thought she should never feel again began 
to stir about her heart. 

‘* So you will be strong for him,’’? Mr. Dale 
said gently, his wrinkled hand stroking her 
soft hair. “ ‘* Be patient, because we have per- 
haps loved you too much to be just to him: 
yet your peace would teach us justice. Be 
happier, my dear, that we may understand 
him. You see what I mean?”’ 

Helen did see; courage began to creep 
back, and her reserve melted and broke down 
with a storm of tears, too long unshed. ‘‘I 
will try,’’ she said brokenly, ‘‘ oh, I will try! ”’ 


The beneficent interference of the dear 
and good old man does not cease here. 
He becomes Helen’s best friend, and to 
check her from the restless self-conscious- 
ness which cannot be content with the 
quiet duties of Ashhurst, he points out to 
her how useful her life may be to all whom 
she loves. 


** You see,’’ he went on in his gentle voice, 
‘* your life cannot be negative anywhere. You 
have taken your stand for a vital principle, 
and it must make us better. Truth is like 
heat or light; its vibrations are endless, and 
are endlessly felt. There is something very 
beautiful to me, Helen, speaking of the “truth, 
that you and your husband, from absolutely 
opposite and extreme points, have yet this 
force of truth in your souls. You have both 
you from the other. But you both feel the 
pulse of God in it! ”’ 

‘You know,” she said gratefully, ‘‘ you 
understand.”’ 


The scene is not over when Lois comes 
in with a telegram which announces that 
John Ward is very ill. Helen receives 
the news calmly, because “love’s horror 
of death sweeps away all small things — 
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time, hope, fear, even grief itself.” 
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She | 


‘¢ Yes,”? Helen answered, ‘‘it is the words. 


flies to her husband’s dying bed, and | Don’t you see how dreadful they are?” 


spends the last hours alone with him, until 
he dies in her arms. The shock of his 
immense self-sacrifice had been too much 
forhim. He had given up, for conscience’ 
sake, all that his heart held most dear, 
but his heart had broken in the effort. 
Helen returns to Ashhurst after a time. 
There is one last idyllic chapter in which 
Gifford wins the hand of Lois, and now 
the little misunderstandings between them 
melt away. Helen takes the place of a 
daughter in her uncle’s home. 

There is much more in the book than 
has here been indicated. I have said 
nothing of the delightful dinner-party 
given by Deborah and Ruth Woodhouse ; 
and nothing of the tragic comic perplex- 
ities of poor Mr. Denner in trying to make 
up his mind whether he should ask Miss 
Deborah or Miss Ruth to share his lonely 
home. But twocharacters deserve special 
menticn. 

Alfaretta Deans, daughter of the intol- 
erable elder, is servant in John Ward’s 
house. When we first make her acquaint- 
ance she has her arms full of fresh white 
tea-towels which had been put out to dry 
on the row of gooseberry-bushes at the 
end of the garden, and is singing cheerily, 
with all the force of her strong young 
lungs, the following hymn :— 


My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead; 

What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon the dying bed! 


Where endless crowds of sinners lie, 
And darkness makes their chains, 

Tortured with keen despair they cry, 
Yet wait for fiercer pains! 


Then swift and dreadful she descends 
Down to the fiery coast, 
Amongst abominable fiends 


**Oh, Alfaretta! ’’ her mistress cried, in 
indignant astonishment, *‘how can you say 
such terrible words?’’ Alfaretta stood still, 
in open-mouthed amazement, an injured look 
in her good-natured blue eyes. The incon- 
gruity of the rosy-faced happy girl, standing 
in the sunshine, with all the scents and sounds 
of a July day about her, and singing in her 
cheerful voice those hopeless words, almost 
made Helen smile; but she added gravely, 
**T hope you will not sing that again. I do 
not like it.’’ 

** But, ma’am — but, Mrs. Ward,”’ said the 
girl, plainly hurt at the reproof, ‘* I was prac- 
tising. I belong tothe choir. . . . Is it the 
words of it you don’t like ?’’ said Alfaretta, 
rather relieved since her singing had not been 
criticised. 


bes 
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Alfaretta stood with her plump red hands 

her hips, and regarded Mrs. Ward with 
interest. ‘‘I hadn’t ever thought of ’em,”’ 
she said. ‘* Yes, ma’am, I suppose they are 
awful bad. . . . Worst of it is you get used 
to ’em, and don’t notice ’em much. Why 
I’ve sung that hymn dozens of times in church, 
and never thought of the meanin’. And 
there’s Tom Davis. . . . I don’t supppse he 
notices the words of this hymn, though I 
know he sung it, for he keeps right on in his 
sin; and he couldn’t, you know, Mrs. Ward, 
if that hymn was true to him.”’ 


Alfaretta becomes profoundly attached 
to her young mistress, and out of love 
for her ventures even to defy her fa- 
ther, who calls Helen the Jonah of the 
Church and talks about her “false and 
lying tongue.” Alfaretta fires up into 
sudden indignation and says, “ How can 
you say such things about her? A saint 
and an angel if ever there was one. The 
Lord don’t send ro one to hell, let alone 
such as her.” The elder, alarmed lest 
Helen should “send his child to hell be- 
fore his very eyes,” declares that she shall 
leave Mrs. Ward’s service, and asks her if 
Helen has ever said anything to her “ about 
the Lord not sending people to hell.” 


**T don’t know,”’ she answers desperately, 
**T don’t know anything except she’s good.”’ 

‘*Listen to me,” said Mr. Deans, in his 
harsh, monotonous voice; ‘did Mrs. Ward 
ever say anything to you about hell? Answer 
me that.’’ . 

Then the loving little servant-maid, truthful 
as the blood of Scotch ancestors and a Pyes- 
byterian training could make her, faced what 
she knew would bring remorse, and, for all 
she could tell, unpardonable sin upon her 
soul, and said boldly, ‘‘ No, she never did, 
she never said one blessed word to me about 
hell.” 

The wind seemed suddenly to leave the 
elder’s sails, but the collapse was only for a 
moment; even Alfaretta’s offering of her first 
lie upon the altar of her devotion to her mis- 
tress was not to save her. 

‘* Well,” he said, opening his mouth slowly, 
and looking about with great dignity, ‘‘if she 
hasn’t said it to you she has to other people, 
I’ll be bound. For she said it to Mrs. Davis, 
and ’’—the elder inflated his chest and held 
his head high—‘‘ and me. It is my duty as 
elder to take notice of it for her own soul’s 
sake, and to open her husband’s eyes if he’s too 
blind to see it. . . . An’ I’ve exhorted; but” 
—the elder raised his eyes piously to heaven 
— ‘*Paul may plant and Apollos may water, 
but it don’t do no good.” 


Alfaretta is a very subordinate person 
in the little narrative. Dr. Howse, on the 
other hand, is a very important one, and 
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is a sort of foil to the high-strung, spiritual 
intensity of John Ward. It is impossible 
not to love the good genial rector; even 
if we are made to feel all along that he is 
more or less of a Sadducee, yet he too has 
his tragic side. Though many of his 
duties are dead and buried, they have lef 
behind them the sting of memory. He has 
shirked the toil and anguish of soul which 
leads a man to face his doubts, and has 
turned aside to the plain duties of life. 
But his punishment is that when some 
questioning soul comes to him he has 
nothing to offer except some formula — 
some text-book spirituality. It tries him 
terribly to have to tell his lifelong friend 
Mr. Denner that he is dying, and to at- 
tempt the administering of spiritual con- 
solation after the long years in which they 
had been on terms of the utmost intimacy, 
but never touched upon religious subjects. 
Helen tells him that he can only hel Mr. 
Denner with the old friendship, that it is 
too late for religious aid, and nothing is 
left but the human sympathy which will 
make death easier. Dr. Howe will not 
admit this for the moment, yet the unusual- 
ness of having to enter on religious topics 
with his old friend tries him sorely. He 
breaks it to his friend that he must die 
soon, and tells him that he is sure he does 
not need to dread death. 


**Tt must come to us all, sooner or later,’’ 
he said gentiy, ‘‘ and if we have lived well we 
need not dread it. Surely you need not, of 
all the men I have ever known.”’ 

‘*T have always endeavored,’? said Mr. 
Denner, in a voice which still trembled a little, 
**to remember that I was a gentieman.”’ 

Dr. Howe opened his lips and shut them 
again before he spoke. ‘‘I—I meant that 
the trust in God, William, of a Christian man, 
which is yours, must be your certain support 
now.”’ 

The lawyer looked up, with a faint surprise 
dawning inhiseyes. ‘‘ Ah, you are very good 
to say so, I’m sure,”’ he replied courteously. 

Dr. Howe moved his hands nervously, 
clasping and reclasping them upon the head 
of his stick. ‘* Yes, William,’’ he said, after 
a moment’s silence, *‘ that trust in God which 
leads us safely through all the dark places of 
life will not fail us at the end; the rod and the 
staff still comfort us.’’ 

‘** Ah, yes,’’ responded Mr. Denner. 

The rector gained confidence as he spoke. 
** And you must have that blessed assurance 
of the love of God, Wiliiam,’’ he continued; 
‘your life has been so pure and good. You 
must see in this visitation not chastisement, 
but mercy.’ 

Dr. Howe’s hand moved slowly back to the 
big pocket of one of his back coat-tails, and 
brought out a small shabby Prayer-book. 
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‘* You will let me read the prayers for the 
sick,’’ he said, and without waiting for a reply 
began to say, with more feeling than he often 
put into the reading of the service : 

** Dearly beloved, know this, that - Almighty 
God is the Lord of life 

** Archibald,’? said Mr. Denner faintly, 
**you will excuse me, but this is not —not 
necessary, as it were.”’ 

Dr. Howe looked at him blankly, the Prayer- 
book closing in his hand. 

‘*T mean,’’ Mr. Denner added, ‘‘ if you will 
allow me to say so, the time for — for speak- 
ing thus has passed. It is now with me, 
Archibald.”’ 

There was a wistful look in his eyes as he 
spoke, and Dr. Howe, thinking that the Vis- 
itation of the Sick must wait, answers with a 
commonplace. 

‘“*Ah, yes,’? said the sick man; ‘‘but I 
should like to approach this from our usual 
point of view, if you will be so good. I have 
every respect for your office, but would it not 
be easier to speak of —of this as we have 
been in the habit of speaking on all subjects, 
quite — in our ordinary way, as it were. You 
will pardon me, Archibald, if I say anything 
else seems — ah — unreal? ”’ 

‘* William,’’ the rector answered, ‘‘ have I 
made religion so worthless? Have I held it 
so weakly that you feel that it cannot help you 
now?”’ 

‘*Oh, not at all,’? responded Mr. Denner, 
‘*T have the greatest respect for it. But— 
but if you please, Archibald—it is unneces- 
sary to be anything but — natural.” 

After a little fursher conversation, Mr. Den- 
ner says, ‘‘ How does it seem to you, doctor? 
Do you feel sure of anything — afterwards ?”’ 

The rector could not escape the penetrating 
gaze of those strangely bright brown eyes. 
He looked into them, and then wavered and 
turned away. 

‘*Do you?” said the lawyer. 

The other put his hands up to his face a 
moment. 

‘*Ah!’? he answered sharply, ‘‘I don’t 
know—I can’t tell. I—I don’t know, Den- 
ner! ”’ 

‘*No,”’ replied Mr. Denner, with tranquil 
satistaction, ‘‘I supposed not —I supposed 
not. But when a man gets where I am, it 
seems the one thing in the world worth being 
sure of.”’ 

The old man falls into dreamy meditations, 
and once he said softly, ‘* In the hour of death, 
and in the day of judgment ns 

** Good Lord, deliver us! ”’ finished Gifford 
gently; for the young man had been sitting by 
his bedside, and nursing him with all the 
affection of a son. 

Mr. Denner opened his eyes and looked at 
him. ‘‘Good Lord,”’’ he said, ‘‘ ah, yes, yes, 
that is enough, my friend. Good Lord; one 
leaves the rest.”’ 

But Dr. Howe walks home with a strange 
look on his face, and locks himself into his 
own study. 
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Very remarkable, too, is the scene in 
which Dr. Howe tries to shake John 
Ward’s agonized determination not to re- 
ceive back his much-beloved wife till she 
has come to the light, for which result he 
has prayed with his whole soul. He grew 
more intolerant with John each mile of his 
journey; he repulses Alfaretta’s greeting, 
and thinks the people of Lockhaven in- 
sufferable. Seeing a volume of Jonathan 
Edwards open at the frightful and well- 
known passage in which he speaks of God 
holding a sinner over the fire of hell as 
one might hold a spider or some loathsome 
insect, Dr. Howe bangs the book down, 
and gives it a furtive kick as it fails upon 
the floor. John Ward comes in and is 
met by the full flood of the rector’s impa- 
tient, indignant, and contemptuous re- 
proaches. Considering that John had sat 
up all night in prayer to God before he 
had come to his determination, and had 
written his last letter to Helen on his 
knees and in floods of tears, it is not 
likely that he would give way. He is 
shocked that Dr. Howe should even allude 
to any worldly considerations, and when 
the rector too diplomatically appeals to 
him by the argument that if he is so trou- 
bled by Helen’s unbelief he ought to keep 
her in hourly intercourse with himself, — 


**Do not play the part of the Tempter,”’ 
said John gently; ‘‘it ill becomes Christ’s 
minister to do that. Would you have me 
pray for guidance, and then refuse to follow it 
when it comes? God will give me the strength 
and courage to make her suffer, that she may 
be saved! ”’ 

Dr. Howe stared at him for a moment. 
Then he said, ‘‘1—I do not need you to 
teach me my duty as Christ’s minister, sir; it 
would be more fitting that you should concern 
yourself with your duty as a husband.”’ The 
veins in his forehead were swollen with wrath. 
‘*The way in which you pride yourself upon 
devising the most exquisite pain for your wife 
is inhuman, it is devilish! And you drag her 
family into the scandal of it, too.” 

John was silent. 

** Sit down,’’ added Dr. Howe brusquely, 
**vou look tired; ’? and indeed the pallor of 
John’s face was deadly. 


The argument continues, but all argu- 
ments and entreaties are unavailing, and 
Dr. Howe resolutely checks his denuncia- 


tions. But when the rector urges that 
Helen, if she returns, may observe all 
proper forms, and keep silence about what 
was, after all, an immaterial difference, 
John is roused to sudden passion by the 
old temptation. Alfaretta’s announcement 


of supper stops the discussion. Dr. Howe | 


makes a last appeal against the preacher’s 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER. 


| monstrous decision, and John, desiring to 


put an end to the terrible strain, under 
which he felt that his strength was leav- 
ing him, cries with a pathetic desire for 
sympathy, — 


**T love her too much to change. Don’t 
you understand? But I cling to more than hu- 
man strength when I say, I will not change.’’ 

‘*Then, by Heaven,’’ cried the rector, 
‘neither shall she! With my consent she 
shall never return to a man who reads such 
books as those ’’ — and he pointed to a row ot 
Jonathan Edwards — ‘‘ a man who denies good 
in anything outside his own miserable concep- 
tion of religion; the very existence of whose 
faith is a denunciation and execration of every 
one who does not agree with him. You are 
firm, sir. Sois she! I bid you good-day.” 

He turned to the door, breathing hard 
through his shut teeth. John Ward followed 
him, and laid his hand upon his arm. ‘‘ Do 
not go,”’ he said; ‘‘ there is much that I would 
like to say ; and you will spend the night here 
with me. I beg that you will not go.”’ 

‘“*The roof which refuses to shelter my 
niece,’’ answered Dr. Howe, his voice shaking 
with anger, ‘‘shal: not be over my head ” 

**Then,’’ said John, slowly and gently, 
‘*yvou must listen now to what I have to say.”’ 

“*Must! ”’ cried the rector. 

‘* Yes, for it is your duty to listen as it is 
mine tospeak. I dare not hear a servant of 
God set the opinion of the world above a con- 
ception of duty —no matter how strained and 
unnatural the duty may appear to him — and 
keep silence. . . . You evade the truth; you 
seek ease in Zion. I charge you, by the sa- 
cred name of Him whose minister you are, 
that you examine your own soul.”’ 

Dr. Howe looked at him, his face crimson 
with anger. ‘‘Sir,’’? he stammered, flinging 
his detaining hand from his arm, ‘Sir! ”’ 
And then, for the first time since Archibald 
Howe took orders, an oath burst from his 
lips; he struck his stick madly against the 
table, and rushed from the room. 

**Get out of my way, girl!’’ he cried to 
Alfaretta, and, slamming the gate behind him, 
he strode down the street. 


I have made considerable quotations 
from this story —some of which I have 
been obliged to abbreviate — because I 
wished to give the reader an opportunity 
of estimating its importance. But he may 
rest assured that he will find much more 
to interest him if he goes to the book itself, 
and also that the passages quoted assume 
afiner force amid their proper surround- 
ings. I will conclude with only two re- 
marks, for my sole wish has been to 
introduce the book to wider notice, not to 





|discuss the many problems on which it 
, touches. 

1. Although, like all worthy stories, 
| John Ward may be regarded as a novel 
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with a purpose, yet, in accordance with 
the truest principles of art, the purpose is 
neither single, nor does it lie glaringly 
upon the surface. The writer never ob- 
trudes upon us the lesson which she 
wishes to enforce. She gives a photo- 
graph of life and leaves the reader to 
draw his own inferences from the facts 
which she has selected and arranged, ex- 
actly as he would have been obliged to do 
if they formed a chapter of his personal 
experience. 

2. Her work must not be set down as 
one of the too numerous romances whick 
choose the vehicle of fiction to insinuate 
religious conclusions of vast importance 
which in the pages of a novel cannot pos- 
sibly be sifted and reasoned out in any 
adequate manner. No doubt the sympa- 
thies of the writer are opposed to the 
gloomy and ruthless doctrines of Jonathan 
Edwards, and the Moloch logic of Calvin- 
istic Presbyterianism. But she is never 
unfair to the doctrines which she so evi- 
dently repudiates. If Helen is singu- 
larly outspoken in her rejection of the 
doctrine of “endless torments,” John 
Ward is yet furnished with full opportuni- 
ties to expound and plead for his own 
views ; and so far from representing him 
as a monster because he pursues to the 
bitter end the views which she detests, the 
writer chooses him for the hero of her 
narrative, and shows him as a man of the 
noblest nature and the most intense sin- 
cerity. Indeed, so fair is she in this 
respect that, though she paints the agony 
of a dying Calvinism, it might even be 
supposed that it was her object to show 
how that form of creed is capable of 
inspiring the most exalted heroism, and 
can be held in a heart of the tenderest 
sensibility. Certainly one lesson which 
results from her pages is that men may 
rise superior to what might seem to be the 
inevitable consequences of their religious 
Opinions; that purity and nobleness are 
equally compatible with the widest differ- 
ences of theory as to the nature of God 
and the ultimate destinies of man; that 
“God is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth him and work- 
eth righteousness is accepted of him.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Tuts book * is a very valuable contribu- 
tion toa right understanding of the Irish 


* Life of the Right Honorable William Edward 
Forster. By IT. Wemyss Reid. In 2 vols. London: 
Chapman & Hali (Limited), 1888. 
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problem and difficulties. The latest con- 
flict with conspiracy in that island has now 
been proceeding for nearly ten years, with 
varying fortunes, and with most trying and 
tragical incidents and results. During a 
controversy so prolonged, people forget, or 
if they don’t forget they are liable to be 
overwhelmed with a mass of detail, and 
either way to lose sight of the great prin- 
ciples which are at stake. Under such 
circumstances it is very useful to obtain a 
true insight into th. -arlier portion of the 
struggle. It helps us to appreciate its 
true nature and importance, to see how 
and with what success or failure it was 
first grappled with, and thence to under- 
stand its present development, and, if 
possible, to find some clue to its further 
progress. 

We think that Mr. Reid was well ad- 
vised not to delay publication until inter- 
est in the subject had declined. It is 
true that we must acquiesce in such draw- 
backs as this (vol. il., p. 238), “ The full 
truth cannot yet of course be revealed ” — 
z.é.,in reference to the Irish administra- 
tion; and also (vol. ii., p. 164), ‘‘ There are 
comparatively few of his memoranda on 
those subjects ” — viz., discussions, often 
ee perplexing and unsatisfactory, which 
took place amongst the Liberal leaders of 
opposition after Mr. Gladstone had with- 
drawn in 1875 — “ which it would be fair 
to those who survive to reproduce here.” 
In that view publication is premature, for 
the disclosures are not complete. Never- 
theless it is in our judgment opportune 
and useful, and we are much too glad to 
get it, to indulge any unavailing regret for 
what is withheld. 

The main subject of interest in the 
book, from the point of view of present 
politics, is, of course, Mr. Forster’s ad- 
ministration of Ireland. That was prac- 
tically the first chapter in the conflict. It 
stands entirely by itself, and assuming the 
disclosure to be sufficient, we are in a 
position to pass judgment upon it. There 
are, however, many other subjects in the 
book; but we must with one exception 
pass them over in deference to that which 
is of ovérwhelming interest. It is impera- 
tive to notice his career as minister of 
education, and the author of the act of 
1870, for that was the most successful 
part of his life, and its results upon his 
personal position throw light upon his 
| political surroundings as chief secretary 
| for Ireland. 
| Itis unnecessary to go much into detail. 

The main feature of it was this. Forster 
| was an extreme Radical. In that charac- 
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ter he had forced his way by the aid of 
Radical support into the Liberal govern- 
ment of 1868. The Radicals therefore 
looked to him as their representative 
champion, in a government the composi- 
tion of which, after the Reform Act of 
1867 and the decisive results of the gen- 
eral election of the following year, disap- 
pointed their expectation. The education 
policy of the Cabinet had been looked for- 
ward to as a means of dealing a blow to 
the Establishment, by taking the question 
of education practically and completely 
out of its hands. Forster, on the other 
hand, was more intent on establishing 
schools than on _ disestablishing the 
Church. His view was that the hour had 
come and the man to effect a system of 
national education, and he declined to 
allow his view of what it was practicable 
to accomplish to be influenced by any ulte- 
rior views of Church policy. He was deter- 
mined to pass the bill of 1870, which was 
founded on compromise. It supplemented 
the existing schools by Board Schools. 
The Birmingham League wished to de- 
stroy the former and to establish a general 
State-controlled system of education, from 
which religion should be excluded. The 
act of 1870, the first great constructive 
measure after the Reform Act of 1867, 
was carried with Conservative assistance 
over the heads of the Radical party, and 
in a way which precluded the accomplish- 
ment of their wishes. Birmingham was 
furious and Bradford disapproved. Fors- 
ter was vehemently assailed and de- 
nounced by his own party, members of the 
League, and private friends. The charge 
was that he was false to his principles, 
and, to gratify his own ambition, was urg- 
ing on a measure which directly violated 
them. He refused either to abandon his 
bill or to recast it in a way which might 
have satisfied the Liberationists and the 
Birmingham League, but which would 
have led to its rejection probably by the 
Commons and certainly by the Lords. 
The acrimony of the dispute was ex- 
traordinary. The Liberal party was in an 
enormous majority, and for one of its most 
advanced leaders to frame and carry a 
measure which conciliated opponents 
rather than satisfied supporters created 
quite exceptional bitterness. It was atits 
height when Forster was raised to the 
Cabinet. During the rest of his career in 
Mr. Gladstone’s first government, he was 
the object of increasing vituperation, ani- 
mosity, and dislike from his own section 
of the party, who regarded themselves as 
betrayed. The sentiment did not die out 
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during that party’s long tenure of the op- 
position benches while Lord Beaconsfield 
was in power. He was regarded by them 
as a traitor to the principles of his youth, 
which bound him over to forego a system 
of national education, rather than suspend 
his hostility to the Established Church; 
as a time-server, who had sacrificed his 
party to his own personal ambition. One 
result was that he lost a few years after- 
wards the leadership of the Liberal party, 
but at the same time he achieved his one 
great political success. We have often 
expressed in these pages approval of his 
education policy, and we never thought 
that the rancorous animosity of his old 
friends was at all justified. Great, or at 
all events successful, measures are not 
carried in this country by the triumph of 
extreme opinions. They are mostly 
founded on compromise, which is neces- 
sary alike to carry them and to work 
them. If Forster’s sincerity and public 
spirit needed any vindication, they receive 
itin this book. At the time, all the irri- 
tation and anger of the disappointed sup- 
porters of the government were discharged 
on his head; and those who remember the 
absurd agitation which was got up over 
the twenty-fifth clause of the act, mainly 
to express their hostility, may appreciate 
the unreasonable extent of the animus 
which was displayed. It was a clause 
which, at the time it was passed, was ab- 
solutely unnoticed by any single member 
of the House; it has since been forgotten ; 
during the height of the agitation words 
would fail to describe the portentous con- 
sequences which it was foreshadowed 
would necessarily flow from it. The real 
fact was that Forster had completely 
alienated the allegiance, sympathy, and 
regard of a large section of his party. 

A propos of this twenty-fifth clause, 
there is one little incident worth record- 
ing. Though it was the chosen battle- 
ground of Forster’s opponents when the 
League party, after the fall of the Glad- 
stone government, moved for its abolition, 
they were actually supported by some of 
Forster’s old colleagues, who had been 
heartily with him when the act was passed, 
but who presumably were more anxious to 
close a party discord than to support their 
old colleague. They were beaten by 373 
to 128 votes. “I could not help telling 
Goschen,” remarks Forster, “that they 
had not got much by throwing me over.” 
On the contrary, he considered, in words 
applicable to more than the particular in- 
stance, that “so sudden and marked a 
change as twelve members of the late 
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government voting against a clause which 
that government maintained up to the end 
of last session, was not an advantageous 
step for the party, and I think the division- 
list supports that view.” The effect of 
this proceeding was to confirm the League 
party in what the biographer demonstrates 
to have been the erroneous belief that 
Forster alone was responsible for the 
character of the Education Act, so far as 
the religious question was concerned. 
They had combined at the general election 
to expel him from his seat at Bradford, 
which he only retained by the aid of the 
Tory party. Their irreconcilable animos- 
ity threatened open antagonism in case he 
assumed the leadership of the party, and 
he was obliged, in order to avert party 
schism, to withdraw his candidature in 
favor of Lord Hartington —a step which 
further alienated from his side those of 
his party who, notwithstanding all that 
had happened, would have preferred his 
appointment as a definite repudiation of 
Whig ascendancy. 

These personal relations of Mr. Forster 
to his party must be borne in mind when 
we consider historically his fitness for the 
post of chief secretary of Ireland at the 
particular conjuncture of events in 1880. 
Years of opposition had not removed, they 
had hardly mitigated, the feeling towards 
him. It as much incapacitated him then 
for wielding the full force of a united Cab- 
inet in conflict with conspiracy, as it had 
incapacitated him for the leadership of a 
united party five years earlier. And the 
explanation, it is clear from this book, lies 
deeper than the surface. We have to look 
not merely at his policy, which his critics 
denounced as treacherous and self-seeking. 
Something was attributable to the man 
and his manner, as well as to his policy ; 
and that something was peculiarly odious 
to the Irish members, who were con- 
stantly, when they descended from the 
more scandalous extremes of abuse, in- 
veighing against what they called his 
affectation of rugged virtue. Then he 
was self-contained and reticent, and had 
all the awkwardness which short-sighted- 
ness frequently produces. As his biogra- 
pher observes : — 


It was unfortunate for him that amid his 
many absorbing preoccupations and anxieties 
he could not command that light and easy 
manner, which in superficial society passes 
current for politeness. If he was pressed in 
private by some member who caught him in 
the lobby or the club with a troublesome, or 
it might be simply an unneceszary, question, 
at a time when his thoughts were occupied 
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with the grave and pressing duties of his office, 
he did not always show the patience which his 
interlocutor expected of him. Sometimes he 
would brush a troublesome questioner aside 
without thinking of his feelings. Intention- 
ally discourteous he never was to any human 
being; and when he heard —as he sometimes 
did—that So-and-so had been wounded by 
the bluntness of his manner, he would show 
first surprise, and then the keenest concern. 


We must here digress for a short space 
to notice one important episode in his 
life, to which, if Ireland were not the all- 
absorbing topic of the hour, we should 
have been tempted to refer at greater 
length. A great deal has been said and 
written about Forster’s influence in effect- 
ing a settlement of the Alabama disputes 
with the United States. Of course every 
one is glad that the sore was healed; but 
if we want an example of high-minded and 
sagacious statesmanship, the last instance 
we should cite would be that of the Glad- 
stone government and the Geneva arbitra- 
tion. There was a treaty concluded, of 
which we recollect as if it were yesterday, 
one of the negotiators, an Oxford pro- 
fessor, in a lecture explaining that, for the 
sake of agreement, the parties had ac- 
cepted words which bore different mean- 
ings, and in that way the “indirect claims ” 
had been sprung upon us. And in this 
book we are forcibly reminded of the little 
wisdom with which the world is governed. 
When the arbitration court met at Geneva 
no one knew exactly what would happen. 
There was a vague understanding, never 
fulfilled, that the American government 
would withdraw the indirect claims, and 
the greatest uncertainty whether the arbi- 
tration would proceed or not. The En- 
glish government did not dare withdraw 
the direct claims; they never agreed to 
submit them; they were reduced to hop- 
ing the arbitrators would reject them. 
Some painter surely is required to do 
justice to the following impossible scene 
recorded in Forster’s diary. A few of 
the Cabinet lunched with Lord Granville 
at the Foreign Office, waiting for telegrams 
which never arrived, as to whether or not 
we were floundering before the arbitrators 
in the bottomless bog of the indirect 
claims. “They had exhausted subjects 
of talk, and were listlessly looking at one 
another. ‘The opposition would snigger 
if they saw us,’ said Granville; and soon 
after he said to me ” (we are quoting Fors- 
ter’s diary), “*I wonder whether West 
has brought a chess-board.’” Four days 
afterwards the joyful news arrived that 
the arbitrators had rejected the indirect 
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claims, which, notwithstanding our di- 
plomacy, had actually been submitted to 
them. We escaped a disastrous war ora 
disastrous humiliation by the skin of our 
teeth; and we pass without astonishment 
from the unutterable folly disclosed by 
this confession to the exulting statement 
that Gladstone announced this brilliant 
success in the House of Commons “amid 
great cheers on our side and the disgust 
of the Tories.” The whole annals of di- 
plomacy might be ransacked in vain fora 
transaction more ridiculously fatuous, and, 
at the some time, more momentous in its 
possible consequences. The chess-board 
bears the same relation to the Alabama 
controversy that a celebrated fiddle did to 
a conflagration at Rome. 

Before returning to our subject, we 
must notice some very interesting remarks, 
having regard to the quarter from which 
they emanate, of Mr. Cobden as to Mr. 
Gladstone’s style of speaking —the pe- 
culiar charm of his eloquence. Writing 
in 1865, towards the close of life, he re- 
marked to Forster that — 


Your utterances and Bright’s have a distinct 
meaning. Gladstone’s speeches have the ef- 
fect on my mind of a beautiful strain of music. 
I can scarcely remember any clear unqualified 
expression of opinion outside his political, 
economical, and financial statements. 


And, alluding to his explanation of leav- 
ing Sir R. Peel’s government in 1845, he 
said :— 


I sat for an hour listening with real pleasure 
to his beautiful rhetorical involutions and evo- 
lutions, and at the close, turning to one of 
my neighbors, and exclaiming, ‘‘ What a mar- 
vellous talent is this!’ Here have I been 
listening with pleasure for an hour to his ex- 
planation, and I know no more why he left 
the Government than before he commenced! 
It is, however, a talent of questionable value 
for public leadership. 


To return to Irish policy. At the time 
of Mr. Forster’s entrance upon his Irish 
career, the position, so far as it is at pres- 
ent ascertained, was this. Secret conspira- 
cies, with active agents in Paris, London, 
2ad Dublin, had been at work for years. 
In 1877-78 Fenian prisoners, including Da- 


vitt, had been released. Bad seasons had 
occurred in Ireland, and a general elec- 
tion was approaching. There was a great 
opportunity for lighting up the flame of a 
land agitation, with a view to support that 
form of Home Rule policy which Mr. Par- 
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conspiracies. That will be the subject of 
investigation by a royal commission. All 
that it is material to draw attention to is 
that great activity was observable in Ire- 
land; obstruction had been resorted to in 
the House of Commons, with all-night sit- 
tings beginning in 1876; extremely vio- 
lent speeches had been made in America 
by Mr. Parnell and others. Those had 
culminated in the emphatic declaration of 
Mr. Parnell at Cincinnati, on the 23d 
February, 1880, that the last link which 
keeps Ireland bound to England must be 
destroyed. Rebellion was thus openly 
avowed. What Mr. Bright has lately 
called a rebel party existed then as much 
as it exists now. The extent and power 
of the conspiracy were the unknown fac- 
tors. Lord Beaconsfield dissolved Parlia- 
ment, declaring that a movement in its 
ultimate consequences more disastrous 
than pestilence or famine must be resist- 
ed. Mr. Gladstone, in his addresses, 
made light of it, declared that it was all 
exaggeration, for the purpose of withdraw- 
ing the attention of the constituencies 
from the foreign policy of the govern- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone obtained the ma- 
jority with the aid everywhere of the Irish 
vote. This, no doubt, was a great vic- 
tory, and encouragement to the Irish 
leaders; but there was one element of the 
Liberal victory which probably disturbed 
their calculations — viz., that the Liberal 
majority was large enough to be indepen- 
dent of the Irish party. The relations 
between the Gladstone party and the Irish 
party, however cordial during the elec- 
tions, were marked by estrangement im- 
mediately afterwards. It was no part of 
Mr. Parnell’s policy to open his mouth 
and shut his eyes and see what his friends 
would give him. His plan was to estab- 
lish his authority as the * uncrowned 
king” of Ireland, and prevent the estab- 
lishment of the authority of government. 
Subsequent events have shown that the 
materials were at hand — where they came 
from is another matter—to establish a 
reign of terrorism in Ireland. There is 
every reason to be convinced that the 
Gladstone government were quite blind to 
the magnitude of the evil with which they 
had to contend. Events were in prepara- 
tion which inflicted untold misery upon 
Ireland — misery worse than that of pesti- 
lence or famine. As they rolled along 
they have wrecked the Liberal party, and 


nell had substituted for that of Mr. Butt.| have raised the momentous question of 
No one knows at present to what extent | the integrity of the British Empire and the 
the Irish Parliamentary party (if at all)! unity of its Parliament. 


were working in concert with these secret 


At the time, however, these things were 
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hid from the eyes of the new government, 
each member of which settled down to his 
own department, thankful (all of them ex- 
cept Forster) that the Irish office had not 
fallen to him, and that the country had 
decided that things in that island were 
not nearly so bad as had been represented 
by the late ministry. Mr. Gladstone, who 
had spent his days and nights, as he had 
told the country, in thwarting the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield, being now in power, 
was laboring to reverse it both in Asia 
and Europe, pulling up the rails to Quetta, 
impeding the execution of the Berlin 
Treaty, meddling and muddling in South 
Africa and Egypt. It is clear that the 
new government had no settled plan of 
policy for Ireland. The modified coer- 
cion, permitted by the Peace Preservation 
Acts then in force, was allowed to drop, 
notwithstanding the protests of the outgo- 
ing ministers. It was impossible to exas- 
perate the Parnellites by their retention. 
Ireland was simply handed over to Mr. 
Forster, who was selected for the office of 
chief secretary, apparently as a man of 
recognized authority and experience, who 
would take the whole subject off their 
hands. Administration was never Mr. 
Gladstone’s forte (in fact he has not held 
an administrative department for more 


than forty years), so his panacea was, as 
usual, a piece of sensational legislation 
which he was obliged to keep till next 


year. It cannot be doubted now that Ire- 
land was in a condition to require the 
closest attention of the government. And 
if all its powers were to be delegated toa 
single member of the Cabinet, they ought, 
at least, to have been intrusted to some 
one more likely than Mr. Forster to com- 
mand the good-will and sympathetic sup- 
port of all its members. The mere fact 
that he was sixty-two years of age was an 
objection to placing him in an office which 
required such constant travelling ard im- 
mense physical exertion. No man could 
have displayed more energy and courage 
than he did. Many of the qualities exhib- 
ited excite the highest respect. But he 
failed to conciliate support; his want of 
tact, blundering, and roughness exasper- 
ated his enemies to the utmost. The 
consequence was that, untiring as were his 
efforts, the result of this first chapter in 
the history of this struggle was the inglo- 
rious surrender at Kilmainham and the 
sacrifice by the government of their cham- 
pion and representative to the common 
foe. Not that it was deserved by any 
means. But a man in that position must 
count up his resources if he is to succeed. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LXIV 3280 
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| He soon found he could not govern with 
the ordinary law. In October he wanted 
a Coercion Act. There were members of 
the Cabinet who would not let him have 
one. We won’t assume that there was 
any desire to thwart him, or that any new 
members of the Cabinet seized an oppor- 
tunity to assert their influence. Anyhow, 
he had to go on governing with the or- 
dinary law, and meanwhile the forces of 
disorder were getting the upper hand 
decisively. When he got increased pow- 
ers, they were practically limited to the 
old blundering device of suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act. Then, having got 
them, late as it was, it was so ‘distaste- 
ful ” to him to be tarred with the coercion. 
brush that he forbore to use it for some 
little time. Possibly he thought he could 
hold it in reserve. Meanwhile time wore 
on. His extended powers were strictly 
limited in point of time —not much more 
than eighteen months, nearly half of which 
be allowed to pass before he made, with 
the aid and support of the premier, his 
grand coup of arresting the leaders of the 
Land League in a batch. In the mean 
time his act had lost half its force. The 
moment you get within measuring distance 
of the prescribed term, the questior 
arises, Are you going to renew the act? 
and you must pledge yourself one way or 
the other. If you engage to renew it, up 
starts organized opposition ; if you pledge 
yourself against renewal, it must be be- 
cause it is no longer necessary, and then 
your weapon breaks in your hands, — you 
can’t go on enforcing it. In that way the 
nominal limit may be eighteen months, 
the real limit of time is much shorter. 
Add to this, that you have for your chief 
an old Parliamentary hand, who, before 
all things, has an eye to votes — colleagues 
who are not all of them very friendly or 
sympathetic — and the conclusion is that 
time is not on your side. Mr. Forster 
was a beaten man from the outset of the 
contest. His enemies soon learnt to dis- 
tinguish between him and the govern- 
ment; and though he locked up nearly a 
thousand of them, a good many found the 
quarters and the mildness of the restraint 
no great hardship, and others felt that with 
patience they must eventually triumph. 
Mr. Forster was cheered by some sympa- 
thetic letters from his chief, a great speech 
at Leeds, and an assurance that if he re- 
signed his chief would go too. But for all 
that, when] the Parliamentary position re- 
quired it, the resources of civilization 
were at an end, the prison doors were un- 
locked, negotiations and compromises 
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were entered into, and Forster had only 
one resource left, resignation, while his 
liberated prisoners were welcomed into 
the Liberal fold. 

Such was in general terms the disas- 
trous character of what we may call the 
first chapter of the contest for supremacy 
in Ireland. When we come to the details 
given in this book, they bear out most 
completely the view which all competent 
observers took at the time —viz., that 
Forster was honest, sincere, and deter- 
mined, but that he was not the right man 
in the right place. Itis impossible not to 
admire the rare courage and devotedness 
to duty which he brought to his allotted 
task. He displayed qualities and per- 
formed actions of real heroism in a posi- 
tion of unexampled difficulty. In reading 
the record of his struggles, for his own 
sake we heartily wish that they had been 
crowned with a larger measure of success. 
He ought to have been secretar, for the 
colonies, and some younger man —an ad- 
vanced Radical of suitable energy and 
equally averse from coercion, but on more 
cordial terms with his party — should 
have been placed in the van of difficulty 
and danger, till, having sorted his ideas 
as to the adequacy of the ordinary law to 
cope with Irish rebellion, he should ap- 
peal to sympathetic colleagues to support 
his demand for extended powers. How- 
ever, Mr. Forster was appointed; and 
what happened under his régime is well 
and forcibly narrated in this book, and is 
shortly as follows. 

The spirit with which the Gladstone 
government entered upon its Irish career 
resulted, we are told, from the conviction 
of all its members that to grant any kind 
of local autonomy to Ireland would be 
ruinous to the interests of the United 
Kingdom as a whole. No member of the 
administration showed any sympathy with 
the Irish demand for Home Rule, but they 
expected from the Irish party a disposi- 
tion to co-operate with the Liberals; and 
they expected, by making concessions to 
Irish demands, te modify or remove the 
desire for Home Rule, and diminish 
that hostility to the law which was so 
alarmingly conspicuous. In other words, 
they were under the persuasion that they 
had to deal with a purely constitutional 
agitation, dond fide desirous of an amend- 
ment in the law. They accordingly began 
with the experiment of governing the 

country under the ordinary law, contrary 
to the advice and remonstrances of their 
predecessors. But it was, or might have 
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party was implacable. They took offence 
at the absence of allusion to the land 
question in the queen’s speech. They 
then called for a temporary measure to 
stave off evictions. That led to the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill, which was 
to continue in operation till the end of the 
year, and the practical effect of which 
would be to stop evictions for that period. 
It was thrown out by the House of Lords ; 
and although, after amendments moved by 
the government, it had been opposed by 
the Home Rule party as illusory, every 
endeavor was made at the time and in this 
book to fix the House of Lords with 
responsibility for the disorders of the 
autumn. But in reality the Irish party 
adopted from the very first an attitude of 
pronounced hostility to the government, 
notwithstanding their concessions and 
their promise of a Land Bill for the next 
year. Mr. Parnell cast doubts on their 
sincerity ; advised the farmers not to give 
evidence before the Commission of In- 
quiry ; introduced the system of boycot- 
ting, to deter men from bidding for farms 
from which tenants had been evicted ; and 
renewed his declarations of hostility, not 
merely towards English law, but also to 
the English connection. The Land League 
established courts of its own for the trial 
of land cases; outrages upon cattle, at- 
tempts at assassination, moonlighters, the 
sending of threatening letters, and all 
forms of agrarian crime followed in their 
train, including the sensational murder of 
Lord Mountmorris; while the leaders, in- 
stead of welcoming a policy of concilia- 
tion, openly bade defiance to imperial 
authority. 

Under these circumstances, the imme- 
diate matter in hand was to preserve the 
social fabric from ruin, by maintaining the 
authority of the queen. The measures 
proposed by Mr. Forster for that purpose 
were, first, the prosecution of Mr. Parnell 
and others (Dillon, Biggar, Sullivan, Sex- 
ton, Egan, Brennan, Sheridan, and Walsh) 
as “men who, without doubt, are great 
criminals and mischievous criminals,” 
(vol. ii., p. 256). Even in October, 1880, 
we find Forster writing to Mr. Gladstone: 
“Parnell has incited to these outrages; 
but they may now be beyond his con- 
trol.” Administratively, he proclaimed 
Mayo and Galway, and asked the military 
authorities to fill the barracks in those 
counties. He hinted thus early at suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus, to which Mr. 
Gladstone replied the very next day, to 
the effect that legislation should not mean 
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pus, but that the law should be amended, 
so as to render criminal certain forms of 
combination, in case on inquiry the exist- 
ing law allowed them. In November, 
Forster wrote that the condition of the 
country which produced the outrages was 
owing to the action of the Land League; 
but the outrages themselves were now be- 
yondits control. There were old Fenians, 
old Ribbonmen, or mauzazs sujets, about, 
who were the actual perpetrators, and 
Forster had evidently been led to believe 
that they. were all known to the police, and 
that if a few of them were arrested the 
remainder would shrink into their holes. 
He proceeded with the State prosecu- 
tion, and, as he had expected, failed. But 
when the Cabinet met in November, there 
was no chance of getting increased pow- 
ers. This was the time when the ad- 
vanced members of that Cabinet were 
talking of force being no remedy, and 
were gloating over landlords running for 
their lives. With them Forster had no 
influence; possibly they had some satis- 
faction in thwarting the man whom they, 
or those whom they represented, had de- 
nounced in no measured terms as a traitor. 
The struggle threatened the disruption of 
the Cabinet, six months after it had been 
formed. It ended in a compromise: that 


Forster should struggle on a little while 
longer, and that Parliament, instead of 
being resumed in December for special 
legislation, should not meet till January, 


1881. One side in the dispute, so far as 
we remember of the public utterances at 
that time, insisted that coercion and re- 
medial measures should go hand in hand. 
Mr. Forster wanted to combat “a system 
of general terrorism,” exercised by means 
of personal outrage. Mr. Gladstone, who 
does not seem at this stage to have been 
at all alive to the urgency of the Irish 
peril, doubted whether the number of 
homicides justified the extreme step pro- 
posed. The offences, in his opinion, were 
mostly agrarian, and the Land League the 
source of them. The disruption of the 
Cabinet was averted by Forster throwing 
his responsibility on his colleagues, and 
undertaking to struggle on till the turn of 
the year. 

Mr. Reid says that both Forster and 
his colleagues were soon called upon to 
feel that grievous injury had been wrought 
in Ireland by this refusal of additional 
powers to the Irish government. 





Boy- | 
cotting grew apace, and could not be| 
touched by the ordinary law; while its | 
relentless cruelty cannot be exaggerated. | 
It was the poor especially who suffered | 
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when once they had fallen under the ban 
of the League. It was a system of organ- 
ized and remorseless persecution of all 
who failed to obey Ireland’s * uncrowned 
king.” Reform of the law could not be 
its object, for nothing was more calculated 
to impede it. It was veiled rebellion — 
the substitution of an authority which 
ousted that of the established government. 
The contest was most unequal, for the 
established government was fettered by 
the laws of the realm, the new authority 
could plan and execute in secret, and 
could, with complete impunity and free- 
dom, adapt its action to any circumstances 
that might arise. The suffering was in- 
tense ; the number of outrages in Decem- 
ber reached 2,573; and when Parliament 
met, public feeling was running very high 
indeed. 

It was in this way that the contest be- 
gan, which has not yet terminated, for 
ascendancy in Ireland, between the gov- 
ernment of the queen on the one side, and 
the League, by whichever name it is called, 
on the other, supported by American gold 
and wielding an authority sanctioned only 
by crime. The party of disorder gained 
time; and time in such matters, and with 
the resources which they possessed and 
actively wielded, gave them an enormous 
advantage. The contest can only termi- 
nate in one of two ways: either by the 
successful vindication of the government 
of the queen, or by the triumph of the 
League —in the form of separating Ire- 
land from Great Britain, by dividing the 
present united sovereignty or legislation, 
or both. Until that contest is ended, it 
is in vain to expect any effective solution 
of Irish difficulties—either by schemes 
of local government or by remedial meas- 
ures. While the contest is going on, 
whatever is done for Ireland is of practi- 
cal importance, not as regards the welfare 
of the Irish people, but mainly so far as it 
can be turned to account by one or other 
of the political belligerents. The ques- 
tions raised by the ZZmes, and shortly to 
be under investigation by a royal commis- 
sion, as to the degree of personal com- 
plicity in crime on the part of Mr. Par- 
nell and his political associates, are, in 
the main, personal questions only; but 
the answers to them will powerfully affect 
the political controversy, by disclosing, 
for good or for evil, what are the true 
character, aims, and antecedents of the 
de facto representatives of Ireland. Mr. 
Forster, when Parliament met, speedily 
showed that he had made up his mind as 
to the character of the Irish crisis. He 
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observed that the meetings of the League 
were followed by outrages ; that its object 
was not to bring about alterations in the 
land law by constitutional means, but to 
prevent payment of rent except in accord- 
ance with the “unwritten law” of Mr. 
Parnell. He did not openly, as he had in 
his letters, charge Mr. Parnell with actu- 
ally inciting to outrage, but with knowing 
that crime must necessarily result from 
his speeches and action. Throughout 
that dreary autumn the leaders of the 
League had abstained from denouncing 
crime. Mr. Forster’s object, thus early 
in the struggle, was to drive them from 
this attitude of diplomatic reserve, and 
force them to take a side, either as the 
open enemies of crime, or its avowed sup- 
porters; in the belief that whichever 
course they took would be for the benefit 
of the party of law and order. He drew 
a glowing picture of the reign of terror 
which had been established, and then pro- 
posed and carried his Protection Act, 
which empowered the lord lieutenant to 
arrest any person whom he might reason- 
ably suspect of treasonable practices or 
agrarian offences, and to detain him as an 
unconvicted prisoner for any length of 
time, but not later than September 30, 
1882. 

It was during the progress of this meas- 
ure that the system of Parliamentary ob- 
struction which had begun in 1876 was 
carried to its extremest lengths. ‘The re- 
sult of such proceedings, which had been 
persisted in for years, would have been to 
bring Parliament into contempt, and to 
paralyze its efficiency and powers. The 
time-honored rules of the House of Com- 
mons had to be altered several times in 
the course of a few years to meet this 
mode of conducting hostilities against the 
established government and legislature of 
of the realm. The Protection Act was 
passed, and in the same year was also 
passed Mr. Gladstone’s second great Land 
Act, the result of which, in the opinion of 
men of all parties, has been to take away 
every vestige of reasonable grievance 
from the Irish tenant, and to place him in 
a more advantageous position as respects 
his landlord and his holding than he oc- 
cupies in any other country in the world. 

Then followed a remarkable incident. 
The passing of the Protection Act was 
succeeded by a lull in outrages, and also 
by a certain inaction on the part of the 
government, as if both sides were pausing 
before resorting to extremities. Before 
the act passed, Mr. Michael Davitt was 
arrested as a Fenian corvict on ticket-of- 


leave, and sent back to penal servitude. 
After the act passed, no wholesale arrests 
were made, and no sudden swoop took 
place on the centres of lawlessness. Here 
and there a notorious agitator was arrest- 
ed and conveyed to Kilmainham. The 
leaders of the Land League proclaimed 
their contempt for the act and for the gov- 
ernment. Outrages began to mount up 
again, and there were constant collisions 
between the process-servers and the pub- 
lic. Several fatal conflicts ensued. 

Mr. Reid says there were differences 
between Forster and his colleagues in re- 
spect of the Land Bill. Forster was still 
\indignant with the House of Lords for 
having rejected his Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill. Having regard to the dis- 
satisfaction of the Irish party with that 
bill, the hostile reception afterwards ac- 
corded to the Land Act itself, and the view 
which Forster himself took of the real 
aims of his opponents, the constant harp- 
ing on the rejection of this bill, both by 
himself and his biographer, seems a little 
absurd. The task of governing a people 
by means of a Coercion Act was “ intensely 
distasteful” to him, now that he had got 
it; and he hoped that after the passage of 
the Land Act he might retire from the chief 
secretaryship. 

If the delay in procuring extended pow- 
ers had been disastrous, what followed 
was not much better. Forster early dis- 
covered that the Protection Act did not 
give him the full power he had hoped to 
obtain from it. All he could do was to 
imprison those whom he “ reasonably sus- 
pected.” Except in regard to those who 
made public speeches, he was dependent 
upon his police as to whom he should 
suspect. The fact is, that suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus is in the main a meas- 
ure for the increase of the power of the 
police, and of those who can influence the 
police. Forster relied on their represen- 
tations that, provided they could arrest on 
suspicion, they would soon clear the coun- 
try. The police, however, were at fault 
— they could not “ reasonably suspect ;” 
and, worse than that, it so happened that 
actual outrages occurred without being 
followed by arrests — or with such delay 
as to deprive them of most of their ef- 
fect. He arrested Mr. Dillon for violent 
speeches which could not be ignored. 
However, some arrests were made during 
the summer of 1881; it is not clearly 
stated in this book how many or for what 
|causes. One striking feature about those 
|arrests and imprisonments was this. No 
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prisoners. They were treated far better 
than first-class misdemeanants. They had 
no menial tasks, wore their own clothes, 
could provide their own food, read books 
and newspapers, received friends, were 
allowed out whenever reasonable excuse 
for temporary liberation arose. Mr. Reid 
calls this combining firmness and gentle- 
ness. It seems to us to involve the maxi- 
mum of illegality with the minimum of 
deterrent effect. The political advantages 
of martyrdom were cheaply purchased. 
Outrages were frequent, and each fell on 
Forster, we are told, like a personal blow. 
In June he informed his colleagues he 
was doing three things: (1) arresting the 
central and local leaders of the Land 
League ; (2) letting sub-sheriffs and land- 
lords know that they musi tell us what 
protection they want, and when and where ; 
(3) giving the people to understand that if 
they drive us to it, we must fire on them. 
“TI think, by striking blow after blow 
every day, I may make the law prevail.” 
But by the end of June it was clear that 
the fall in the outrage returns which had 
followed the passing of the Protection Act 
had been temporary merely; and that 
murders were increasing. 

July showed a considerable falling off 
in agrarian outrages. Soin August Fors- 


ter took a short holiday ; and in Septem- 
ber Mr. Gladstone, uneasy as usual as to 


votes, wanted to relax coercion. That 
soon brought his chief secretary back. 
He dreaded the possible results of any- 
thing which might be construed into a 
surrender to Mr. Parnell and the League. 
Father Sheehy, however, was released. 
That, of course, was regarded as a triumph 
over the chief secretary ; and the father 
forthwith accompanied Mr. Parnell on his 
speaking tours, in which abuse of Mr. 
Forster, and systematic attempts to preju- 
dice the people against the Land Act, 
were continuously resorted to, so success- 
fully that Parnell had the Land Act at his 
mercy. 

This hostility to accomplished legisla- 
tion touched the prime minister closely, 
and Mr. Gladstone is not a person to be 
trifled with when his will is paramount, as 
there is no doubt it was over all classes of 
political opponents in Ireland when the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. The 
law officers soon gave their opinion that 
Mr. Parnell had by his speeches been 
guilty of treasonable practices. Forster 
could not say that he had ever condemned 
the explosive dynamite policy, but that, 
on the other hand, he had called one ex- 
plosion which had been fatal in its results 
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a practical joke. ‘ Unless,” said Forster, 
in words quite as applicable now as then, 
“we can strike down boycotting, Parnell 
will beat us ; for men, rather than let them- 
selves be ruined, will obey him and dis- 
obey the law.” He accordingly suggested 
Parnell’s arrest, and Mr. Gladstone con- 
sented, earnestly adjuring him to have 
everything in readiness to arrest, not 
merely him, but the leaders of the League, 
directly the consent of the Cabinet had 
been obtained. There is alsoa statement 
by Mr. Gladstone in his letter of 3rd Oc- 
tober, that his own fancy had been to 
have an autumn session for the purpose 
of breaking down the League. 

This was the heaviest blow yet struck 
at the power of the agitation; but it was 
“too late,’ and, under all the circum- 
stances, a failure. Parnell, Dillon, and 
Sexton were in prison. Egan, the treas- 
urer, fled. Then came the No-Rent Man- 
ifesto, which Forster met promptly by a 
proclamation, issued on his own responsi- 
bility, declaring the Land League an ille- 
gal association, and announcing that its 
meetings would be suppressed by force. 

But though the League lay crushed, 
secret conspiracy prevailed. Gangs of 
desperate men, says Mr. Reid, were en- 
gaged in establishing a system of organ- 
ized terrorism. Bands of * moonlighters,” 
men masked and armed, carried out the 
decrees of secret courts, their victims 
being, not the landlords and the wealthy, 
but cottiers and small farmers, men of the 
same rank with their murderers or perse- 
cutors. Nothing could protect any man 
who had incurred their vengeance. Out- 
rages again increased; the terror which 
they inspired was the feundation of this 
lawless and illegal authority. Both the 
prime minister and the chief secretary in- 
terchanged notes expressing each a desire 
to resign as soon as things had mended. 
The work was very arduous. Personal 
responsibility for every arrest, every de- 
tention, and the consequence of every 
detention, was a greater load than should 
have been laid on the shoulders of any 
single man, more especially when the ar- 
rests nearly reached a thousand in num- 
ber. “They talk of the czar of Russia,” 
said Forster after his retirement; “but 
the czar is not more of a personal ruler 
than I was during that last winter in Ire- 
land. My colleagues left me to doas I 
pleased, andthe whole thing was on my 
hands.” 

The position of things at the beginning 
of 1882 was by no means a pleasant one, 
and Forster’s position had become ex- 
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tremely difficult. The Protection Act had 
not put an end to outrages; hundreds of 
prisoners (they eventually reached the 
number of eight hundred and seventy-two), 
including Mr. Parnell and other members 
of Parliament, were locked up, reasonably 
suspected but not even accused. Irish 
Nationalists, landlords, party opponents, 
and political friends combined to denounce 
the chief secretary. It was contended 
that Forster was solely responsible, and 
that other members of the government 
disapproved his policy. Great efforts, at 
all events, were made to discredit and 
drive him from office. It was in the midst 
of this that Forster determined to go down 
personally to Clare, Limerick, and Galway, 
to see the state of the country there with 
his own eyes. Without police protection, 
he visited the most disturbed districts, 
remonstrated face to face with the inhab- 
itants on their silent acquiescence in the 
reign of terror organized by the agitators. 
He walked about unarmed and _ unpro- 
tected, and talked to groups of farmers 
and laborers. At Tullamore, the centre 
of one of the outrage districts, he made a 
speech which produced a profound im- 
pression, winding up with the assurance 
that the suspects would be released as 
soon as outrages ceased, and men were 
no longer ruined, maimed, and murdered 


for doing their duty or asserting their 
rights. 

It was at the end of March that the dif- 
ferences which led to his resignation first 
began to arise between Forster and the 


prime minister. Mr. Gladstone, with an 
eye to the Parliamentary position of the 
government and the opinions of his sup- 
porters, began to point out to his chief 
secretary the impossibility of renewing 
the Protection Act when it expired in Sep- 
tember. That of course involved an early 
pledge not to do so. Forster, of course, 
objected to any present pledge not to re- 
new. He said he could not keep the sus- 
pects in prison after it had been given; 
also that the act was the best weapon 
against boycotting and the secret socie- 
ties ; that the alternative strong measures 
should be proposed concurrently with the 
pledge not to renew, for which it was 
doubtful if Parliamentary time sufficed. 
“TI trust,” he wrote to Mr. Gladstone on 
the 25th March, in terms which foreboded 
a rupture, “ we shall not buy votes by any 
concession to the Parnellites. I see signs 
everywhere of the approaching defeat of 
the conspiracy ; but we are in the crisis 
of the conflict, and any such concession 
just now would be fatal.” 
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| Placed in the van, in the supreme mo- 
ment of the conflict, he may have hoped 
that his colleagues would not strike his 
weapon out of his hands ; but it was hope 
against hope. The most ordinary ob- 
server, who noted the exigencies of party 
at Westminster, with the chief secretary’s 
difficulties in Ireland, could not fail to 
conclude, what the Parnellites doubtless 
had foreseen during the whole course of 
their imprisonment, that as far as Forster 
was concerned, the game of law and order 
was up. Onthe 4th April he again pro- 
tested against giving up the Protection 
Act. “I dare not face the autumn and 
winter without it,” or at least without sus- 
pending trial by jury, and taking power to 
arrest persons out at night under suspi- 
cious circumstances. He _ accordingly 
drafted a bill for extension of the pow- 
ers of the executive, and, with the con- 
sent of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Childers, 
provided for the establishment of pro- 
vincial councils in Ireland. Then came 
the release of Mr. Parnell on parole, 
followed by overtures from his friend 
Captain O’Shea to Mr. Gladstone. Mr, 
Forster stoutly objected to the release of 
Parnell and other /eading suspects, unless 
(1) the country was quiet, (2) fresh powers 
were given by a new act, (3) the prisoners 
engaged not tointimidate. Mr. Chamber- 
lain negotiated with Captain O’Shea on 
behalf of the government. A bill, inspired 
by Mr. Parnell, being brought into the 
House of Commons by Irish members, on 
the subject of arrears of rent, Mr. Glad- 
stone saw in this circumstance evidence 
that they were seeking by constitutional 
methods to amend the Land Act, and that 
they were beginning to abandon their 
uncompromising hostility to it. Lord 
Spencer then replaced Lord Cowper as 
lord lieutenant, in reality with Mr. Fors- 
ter’s wish and consent, though at the time 
it was considered todiscredit him. Many 
members were beginning to grow impa- 
tient at the continued imprisonment of 
members without charge and without trial. 
The Cabinet was divided. Mr. Gladstone 
was anxious “to discuss the prospective 
policy in lieu of coercion.” Forster stuck 
to it that he would not consent to release 
except on one or other of his three condi- 
tions. Then came the treaty of Kilmain- 
ham, which.was the cause of Forster's 
| resignation. He disapproved the nego- 
| tiations, as well he might, between O’Shea 
and another member of the Cabinet. As 
to the result of the negotiations, he said 
| he expected little from them, and found 
| still less. Mr. Gladstone, on the other 
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hand, was gratified beyond measure; and 
that of course settled the question of 
Forster’s resignation, and the release of 
the suspects. 

The concordat thus established between 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone has had 
great and increasing results, not merely 
on the welfare of Ireiand, but on the 
course of English party history, and on 
the nature of the political questions to 
which the wider democracy of the United 
Kingdom, established in power by the 
Reform Act of 1884, has had to direct its 
attention. That concordat is expressed in 


a single sentence, which is now of high 
historical significance and importance; 
and we shall accordingly transcribe it. 


If the arrears question [said Mr. Parnell] 
be settled upon the lines indicated by us, I 
have every confidence —a confidence shared 
by my colleagues—that the exertions which 
we should be able to make, strenuously and 
unremittingly, would be effective in stopping 
outrages and intimidation of all kinds... . 
The accomplishment of the programme I have 
sketched out to you would, in my judgment, 
be regarded by the country as a practical set- 
tlement of the land question, and would, I 
feel, soon enable us to co-operate cordially 
with the Liberal party in forwarding Liberal 
principles and measures of general reform, and 
that the Government at the end of the session 
would, from the state of the country, feel them- 
selves thoroughly justified in dispensing with 
further coercive measures. 

It must be added that Captain O’Shea 
is said by Forster to have explained in so 
many words “that the conspiracy which 
has been used to get up boycotting and 
outrages will now be used to put them 
down, and that there will be a union with 
the Liberal party,” Parnell hoping to 
make use of Sheridan for that purpose, 
and to get him back from abroad. 

The split between the Cabinet and Mr. 
Forster arose in this way. Forster never 
concealed his reluctance to countenance 
the negotiations between O’Shea and Mr. 
Chamberlain. “His strong conviction 
was that the secret bands of outrage- 
mongers, by whom Ireland was held under 
the spell of a cruel and demoralizing ter- 
ror, could not be dealt with by means of 
any negotiation whatever with the Land 
League leaders.” Mr. Gladstone had no 
such reluctance and denied any such con- 
viction. He expressed his gratification 
with the sentence quoted above from Mr. 
Parnell’s letter. As to his promised co- 
operation with the Liberal party, “this is 
a hors d’euvre,” he wrote, “which we 
had no right to expect, and I rather think 
have no right at present to accept.” The 
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Cabinet agreed with Mr. Gladstone. Fors- 
ter’s criticism on it, in his speech of Feb- 
ruary, 1883, is, that if his colleagues had 
been in his position they would have done 
as he did; if he had been in theirs, he 
would probably have thought as they did. 

The transaction recorded is one of the 
most memorable in our recent history. 
When it was made known a short time 
afterwards, strong attempts were made to 
suppress the passage relative to future 
co-operation with the Liberal party, but 
Forster refused to allow it. Its real char- 
acter was a marked concession to Parnell. 
If unconditional, it was a complete sur- 
render. If conditional, it was, as Forster 
said, a disgraceful compromise. It repre- 
sented a complete administrative failure 
on the part of the government, and the tri- 
umph of the law-breakers. 

Such was the close of the first chapter 
in the history of the conflict between the 
champions of law and order and the forces 
of anarchy. Forster made no complaint 
of having been left in the lurch, and there- 
fore that personal element may be left out 
of consideration. Whether the agree- 
ment was worth the paper it was written 
on will never be known; for the Phoenix 
Park tragedy immediately supervening, 
practically remitted all parties to their 
original position. It is very doubtful 
whether the leaders of the Land League, 
with or without Sheridan’s aid, could or 
would have stopped outrages and intim- 
idation. It was assuming a great deal to 
suppose that they could. The change of 
attitude might have ruined their influence 
over the movement in force. If they had 
such power, no government could have 
availed themselves of it without ceasing 
to govern and without degradation. What 
the position of the rest of the Cabinet was 
in regard to this matter is not explained. 
How far they knew of the transaction be- 
fore all was altered by the tragedy in 
Phoenix Park, does not appear. Yet it 
must have been in contemplation before 
that event to trust for a time to the ordi- 
nary law. There was talk of a new 
Coercion Bill before Forster left, but 
he evidently expected (vol. ii., p. 442) 
that the premier would require both 
budget and procedure to be first dealt 
with. This, however, seems clear, that 
the ministry considered Forster’s mode of 
coercion had failed; they did not or could 
not have shared Forster’s views of the 
real character of the so-called Land League 
agitation, or they must have regarded it 





as sufficiently repressed to justify a pause 
in the conflict. Another thing, however, 
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is quite clear,— Mr. Gladstone’s great 
anxiety to secure the co-operation of Mr. 
Parnell and his Parliamentary party. They 
knew it, and by the mere promise of afford- 
ing it, effected their release from prison 
and the sacrifice of their determined oppo- 
nent. The understanding then effected, 
in a very few years, was destined to have 
portentous consequences. 

The Phoenix Park murder and Carey’s 
revelations in the following year changed 
the situation, or at least retarded its prog- 
ress. The murders of Forster and Burke 
had been in contemplation; Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish and Burke were the 
victims. The crime no doubt was inop- 
portune for the released suspects; it did 
not show their power to stop outrages, 
nor exhibit in any favorable light the 
value of the concession made by them to 
secure their triumph over the government. 
The Cabinet took matters into their own 
hands; and the new chief secretary, Sir 
George Trevelyan, was not admitted 
thereto, but placed in a position more 
subordinate than Forster had occupied. 
The new Coercion Act was immediately 
proposed by Sir William Harcourt — not 
a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
but a stringent Crimes Act, designed not 
to imprison suspects, but to detect and 
punish actual criminals. In the second 


half-year of 1882, agrarian crimes fell to 
less than one-third of what they had been 
in the first half; and under its provisions 
the perpetrators of the Phoenix Park mur- 


ders were brought to justice. The act 
was much more effective than a mere sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus, without 
anything like the same amount of strain 
upon constitutional usage and private 
rights. ‘There was a special court estab- 
lished, and power was taken, not to arrest 
on suspicion, but to investigate on sus- 
picion—that is, to examine witnesses 
without any accusation being made against 
particular persons —that right of investi- 
gation with which we are all familiar 
when conducted by means of coroners’ 
juries. The effect of the act, and, it is 
fair to say, of its administration by Lord 
Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan, was 
that in the three years of its continuance 
crime diminished and order was becoming 
re-established. The Cabinet, moreover, 
had learnt the lesson of Phoenix Park, and 
recognized the enormous gravity of the 
situation. Dynamite explosions in En- 
gland, and the constant police protection 
of the persons of ministers, had brought 
conviction to their minds, and compelled 
a closer attention to the subject. We 
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have it on Mr. Chamberlain’s authority, 
in the debate of 1883, that until the Kil- 
mainham negotiations he had never even 
heard of Sheridan, a name now familiar, in 
respect of doings antecedent to that date, 
to every child who reads a newspaper. 
Forster might well object to negotiations 
of which he disapproved being carried on 
over his head by colleagues who had not 
a tithe of his knowledge of the subject; 
but those colleagues, on the other hand, 
might shrewdly suspect that, left to him- 
self, he had locked up the wrong men. 
Subsequent events showed that he never 
suspected the constant plots against his 
own life, or even the existence of the In- 
vincibles —a body of men far more dan- 
gerous than any whom he had under lock 
and key. His administration was not a 
success; the most striking features are 
his numerous arrests, his failure to put 
down crime, his miraculous escape from 
assassination. 

From the time of the Cabinet taking the 
state of Ireland into closer consideration, 
there seems to have been a growing di- 
vision of policy. The concession of 
national councils appeared in Forster’s 
draft bill. We learn from recent debates 
in the House of Commons that Mr. Par- 
nell and Mr. Chamberlain were both in 
favor of that measure. On the other hand 
Forster, in the debate of 1883, brought 
forward grave charges against Mr. Parnell 
and his associates of recklessness and 
culpable negligence in allying themselves 
with persons who had subsequently fled 
from justice, and were steeped in crime. 
There seems to be no doubt that those 
charges, which in 1887 developed into the 
still graver accusation of the London 
Times, told upon his late colleagues and 
those of his party who were afterwards 
known as fr et | Unionists; and prob- 
ably some of the others were convinced 
of the paramount necessity for putting 
down crime, and were averse to that stew- 
ing in Parnellite juice which was fore- 
shadowed by the abortive Kilmainham 
treaty. Others, however, entered more 
into the spirit of that arrangement, and 
were keenly alive to the prospective ad- 
vantages of Mr. Parnell’s co-operation 
with the Liberal party. 

From this point of view a significant 
correspondence has recently been pub- 
lished between Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
and Mr. O’Donnell (neither of them per- 
sonages who need be taken seriously, ex- 





cept so far as the former’s utterances may 
| indicate the views of his father), as occur- 
| ring before and after Forster’s resignation. 
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We must assume that it was shown to 
Mr. Forster, — public life could-not go on 
if such correspondence by his colleagues 
were possible behind a man’s back. From 
the contemptuous terms in which Forster 
alluded to O’Donnell in the debate of 
1883, it was improbable (and his diary 
confirms it) that he attached any impor- 
tance to his letters. ‘But Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone’s letters are indicative of con- 
siderable desire to secure that “ co-opera- 
tion’ which was the basis of the treaty. 
The tone of the letters which he received 
showed that his correspondent was aware 
of it. The letters‘on both sides imply an 
understanding between the writers derog- 
atory to Forster and his policy. There 
was not merely to be a change of policy 
—all the world knew that; but it was 
insisted by Mr. O’Donnell that you can- 
not change your policy and supplant “ the 
officials and magistrates in Ireland who 
have worked the present mischief. Ire- 
land is now in the hands of Forster’s men, 
and they will do all in their power to pro- 
duce results during the next few weeks to 
justify Forster’s predictions.” Parnell’s 
difficulties were insisted on, and his utter 
want of power to carry out his compro- 
mise. As for hostility and distrust of 
the Land League, “of course,” says the 
writer, addressing the prime minister’s 
son, “your excuse was that you accepted 
blindly the Tory information which Fors- 
ter got from the permanent officials, and 
which he served up regularly for your 
intellectual nourishment.” The whole 
tone of the letter befitted an address toa 
repentant sinner. “The time has come 
for a decisive step and a magnificent 
speech. Your father can accomplish both 
the one and the other.” 

Then there were allusions to England’s 
vast and enormous debt to Ireland, and 
Irish hatred and detestation of England, 
though the writer sought to separate him- 
self from the fierce animosity of the 
Egans, the Fords, and the Devoys. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, in reply, was apolo- 
getic about the Crimes Act, “but for 
goodness’ sake do not let us shut the door 
of final conciliation.” No wonder, if this 
is any clue to the policy of the govern- 
ment, that the Land League was allowed 
to spring up again during its remaining 
tenure of office under another name. 

In 1883 Mr. Parnell announced himself 
as deriving from the coming Franchise 
Bill the power to decide which party 
should rule in England. It was known 
that the effect would be to give him the 
command of eighty-five votes. No one 
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foresaw the further consequences which 
would ensue. It seems clear, however, 
that there was no real unity of purpose in 
the Cabinet. Some of them, and the 
prime minister especially, would have 
been glad to conciliate the Parnellites, 
and secure the promised co-operation. 
But Mr. Parnell would have forfeited the 
confidence of his supporters, American 
and Irish, if he had effectively come to 
terms with the coercion ministry. 

So, in 1885, the ministry resigned sud- 
denly and unexpectedly on a matter con- 
nected with beer; and, of course, without 
proposing to renew their act. It is no 
lack of charity to suppose that the old 
Parliamentary hand left that for his suc- 
cessors to do, and in the course of a 
vehement opposition to such a profligate 
manceuvre, he would have established an 
entente cordiale with the Parnellites more 
satisfactorily than he could hope to do in 
office. But order had been so far re-es- 
tablished that the Conservatives, having 
no Official information that the renewal of 
the act was necessary, forbore to propose 
it, circumstances pointing at that time to 
a truce between the English government 
and the Irish malcontents, whose game 
clearly was to wreak vengeance on the 
Liberals who had so long coerced them. 
Mr. Gladstone has always alluded to this 
decision as one of momentous importance. 
If the Conservatives could undertake to 
govern with the ordinary law, the weapon 
of coercion was forever struck from the 
hands of the Liberals, and that was an 
end to the whole system. Another way 
of looking at it was, that one door of ap- 
proach to the Parnellites being closed, 
another must be found. It came in due 
time, a few months later, in the shape of 
a home-rule policy, which, of course, as 
far as the Parnellites were concerned, car- 
ried all before it. Meanwhile, two deter- 
mining motives of action supervened. 
There was the interview between Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Parnell. The details 
of it were so misrepresented to Mr. Glad- 
stone, that he concluded that he was go- 
ing to be outbid. Then there was the 
general election, at which he found that 
younger and more active rivals were bid- 
ding for the support of the Liberal party 
over his head with their unauthorized 
programme. The boroughs. declared 
against him; but the counties, whether 
fascinated by the unauthorized programme 
or not, declared in favor of extreme men, 
| Mr. Gladstone must have been dissatis- 
| fied not merely with the result of that 
election, but with the manner in which 
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the issues which he put forward had been 
confused by his more impatient colleagues. 
They refused, as the phrase was, to stand 
under his umbrella; but, as Pusch put it, 
they proposed “to re-cover it while you 
wait.” Evidently, at whatever cost, if the 
grand old man was to recover his disputed 
authority, he must square with the Par- 
nellites, and hoist a banner which was 
unmistakably his own. 

While these proceedings were going 
on, Ireland was governed by the ordinary 
law for nearly two years. The home-rule 
policy of Mr. Gladstone, which we are 
told Mr. Forster strongly condemned, 
failed; a large section of his own party 
being entirely dissatisfied with it, and, 
above all, with the manner in which it had 
been sprung upon them. The second 
ministry of Lord Salisbury did not de- 
mand extended powers till the session of 
1887, when, finding that the alliance be- 
tween the Parnellites and the Gladston- 
ians, instead of raising the former to the 
rank of a constitutional party, confining 
itself to strictly constitutional usages, 
rather degraded the latter to the position 
of extenuating crime and encouraging ob- 
struction in the House and disorder in the 
country, it proposed and carried the Crim- 
inal Procedure Bill of that year. 

The controversy has therefore reached 
a stage which widely differs from that at 
which Mr. Forster had the sole handling 
of it. The extended democracy which 
was enthroned in power by the act of 1884 
has had broad issues and far-reaching pol- 
icies submitted to its decision. Patient 
forethought and far-sighted persistency of 
purpose are required at its hands. The 
next few years will test its possession of 
those gifts of self-government and empire 
which its flatterers have claimed for it, 
and which we hope it possesses. It has 
begun well. It dismissed Mr. Gladstone 
from place and power decisively. It re- 
jected his policy, or at least disapproved 
the manner in which it was proposed, and 
demanded time to consider it. It has, up 
to the present, steadily persisted in en- 
forcing law and order in Ireland, and in 
postponing schemes for its better govern- 
ment until law has prevailed. And what- 
ever may be the ultimate issue of the pro- 
posals which have been laid before it, it 
is all clear gain that time has been secured. 
The effect upon the Liberal party has 
been dissolvent. Those who were dis- 
posed to tamper and coquet with the 
power of disorder, to obtain votes, are 
obliged to stand forth in their true colors. 
Those to whom the integrity of the em- 
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pire, the unity of Parliament, and the 
preservation of order are dear, have been 
compelled to seek alliance with the Con- 
servative party, If public opinion on the 
one hand has been shocked by some as- 
tounding changes of opinion and policy 
and conduct, on the other hand its con- 
fidence in the integrity of public men has 
been universally strengthened by the de- 
liberate abandonment by many of private 
interest and ambition in deference to the 
demands of public duty. And the task 
which Mr. Forster so manfully struggled 
to achieve, and for the accomplishment of 
which he at least paved the way and pro- 
claimed the necessity, is in a fair way to 
completion. The act now being adminis- 
tered has the very minimum of illegality 
with the maximum of deterrent effect. 
Two recent utterances by public men, to 
both of whom we are indebted for this 
result, are extremely important, and we 
are not sure that they have received ade- 
quate attention. One is by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, addressing a gathering of supporters 

in his own neighborhood : — , 


I am glad to think that in Ireland itself a 
great improvement has been making itself 
manifest. I have continually accounts from 
all parts of Ireland. I have many correspond- 
ents there in all classes of life, and the uni- 
versal testimony is, that in all parts of Ireland 
the people, thanks to the firm action of the 
Government, thanks partly to an improve- 
ment in the prospects of the harvest, which 
in Ireland promises to be exceedingly good, 
thanks greatly to the effect of the recent land 
legislation, which has placed them in so favor- 
able a position, the tenants are, as a rule, 
seeking to make the best of their position, and 
in many cases are gladly throwing off the yoke 
of the League. . . . The universal opinion of 
my correspondents is, that things are very 
much better in Ireland, and that a few months 
longer will probably see the death-blow dealt 
to the pernicious agitation. 


The other is by Mr. Balfour, in the 
city of London : — 


I believe, if you compare the six months 
just elapsed in this year with the six months 
at the beginning of last year, it will be found 
that we have diminished agrarian crime by 
more than 30 per cent.; but we have dimin- 
ished intimidation and boycotting in a far 
larger ratio. And at what cost has this great 
gain been obtained? Have we crowded the 
Irish prisons with offenders? Have we put 
laws in force antagonistic to the spirit of 
British freedom? I absolutely deny it. The 
laws are the laws in force in every free com- 
munity; and as for the Irish prisons, ... 
there are at the present time fewer persons in 
the Irish prisons than there were before the 
Coercion Act was passed. 
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The work which Forster undertook is 
therefore being accomplished, and if so 
long a time has been allowed to elapse, 
we must bear in mind the disastrous in- 
fluences which at the outset fanned the 
conflagration, or, at all events, allowed it 
to spread without resistance. Next to 
the re establishment of order we attach 
special importance to the disclosures to 
be obtained from the royal commission. 
The personal portion of that investigation 
will probably excite the most interest. 
But its real value politically will be the 
unravelling of conspiracy, the showing to 
the world and to Parliament who are the 
real authors of that system of terrorism 
which has heen the curse of Ireland. 
Statesmen who in past times have been 
squeamish about being tarred by the coer- 
cion brush may turn out to have been 
simply and solely the antagonists of crime 
and criminals. It must be of the greatest 
advantage, not merely to Ireland but to 
public life generally, that the hidden re- 
cesses of crime should be explored, and 
that the full light of publicity should be 
turned upon the events of the last few 
years, so that all should know not merely 
who executed those deeds of savagery and 
violence, but who planned and profited by 
them. We must know whether the Land 
League or National League, or any of its 
members, organized or encouraged intim- 
idation and crime, and to what extent. 
No one will grudge indemnity for the past, 
if we can only get security for the future. 
If the investigation should disclose once 
for all the true character of the agitation 
and of the agitators, we shall know to 
what extent we are dealing with the true 
constitutional representatives of Ireland, 
or the American contributors of gold will 
know whether they have been getting, or 
are likely hereafter to get, value for their 
money from those whom they pay. When 
once this political agitation, which is so 
widely denounced as mischievous, can be 
appraised at its real worth, we shall find it 
easier to get at the real wants and wishes 
of the Irish people. 

It is unreasonable to believe that Irish 
hatred is of the malignant type represented 
by Fenians and outrage-mongers; that 
English debt to Ireland is incalculable ; 
and that the real Ireland is constantly de- 
manding concessions, only to become 
more and more impracticable as she ob- 
tains them. Granted that England was 
oppressive to her in the last century; so 
she was, though no doubt ina less degree, 
to her own people. All through this cen- 
tury a policy not merely of justice but of 
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expiation has been pursued towards the 
Irish. It is acknowledged, and both sides 
of the House of Commons have been 
equally ready to adoptit. We have hith- 
erto met with no adequate return, no grat- 
itude, and no consideration. If the two 
democracies of England and Ireland are 
to co-exist on friendly and cordial terms, 
it is of the utmost importance to come to 
a clear understanding as to what are the 
real wishes and aspirations of the Irish 
people, and what is the true character and 
aims of those who assume to speak in their 
behalf. It seems to be tolerably clear 
from this book what was Mr. Forster’s 
opinion of the men and the transactions 
with which he had to deal ; and if it should 
turn out to be the right one, we may con- 
fidently hope that the common sense and 
sound political judgment on both sides of 
the Channel may work out in the future a 
more salutary modus vivendi between the 
two countries than has hitherto been 
found possible. Meanwhile, it is only 
just to the memory of a statesman who 
struggled manfully against overwhelming 
odds, to express the respect, admiration, 
and gratitude which even his political op- 
ponents must feel for the resolute manner 
in which he set himself to cope with rebel- 
lion, for the clear-sighted sagacity with 
which herefused to be a party to an un- 
worthy compromise, and for the unflinch- 
ing sternness with which he sought to 
fix responsibility upon those whom he 
believed to be, directly or indirectly, the 
fomenters of disturbance and the inciters 
to crime. 


From Nature. 
THE SERVICES OF CATHOLIC MISSION- 

ARIES IN THE EAST TO NATURAL 

SCIENCE, 

M. ARMAND DavIip, the well-known 
Lazarist missionary and man of science, 
has published a series of articles in the 
recent numbers of Les Missions Catho- 
ligues of Lyons on the services rendered 
to the natural sciences by the missionaries 
in the far East. The following is a sum- 
mary of these long and instructive arti- 
cles. 

It is a common mistake that Catholic 
missionaries are engaged in proselytizing, 
and in proselytizing only. Undoubtedly 
the original motive has been to convert 
pagan nations to Christianity ; but, as will 
be shown, they have worked in other 
channels with very great success. Ac- 
counts of scientific work like that of the 
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writer are not common, because the mis- 
sionaries are so few that they have very 
little time to devote to anything outside 
their religious duties. The advantages of 
missionaries preceding the ordinary trav- 
ellers are well known, and have been rec- 
ognized by various learned societies. It 
is, however, of eastern Asia in particular 
of which M. David proposes to treat — 
that is, of China, which contains a third 
part of the population of the earth, and 
which is attracting more and more atten- 
tion every day. The enemies of the 
Catholic clergy compare the present mis- 
sionaries in China very unfavorably with 
the Jesuits who shone at Pekin in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It 
is undoubted that the Jesuit fathers of 
Pekin bore an exceedingly high reputa- 
tion in science and art, and that they pro- 
duced very considerable results in almost 
every branch of human knowledge. They 
completed the most colossal geographical 
work that has ever yet been seen, by 
making a complete chart of the Chinese 
Empire. The “ Lettres Edifiantes,” the 
“ Mémoires des Missionaires Jésuites de 
Pékin,” the great works of Father Duhalde 
and of Father de Mailla show the immense 
mass of matter they have written upon al- 
most every subject relating to the Chinese 


Empire. But, it is asked, why speak of the 


great achievements of the past? They 
only accentuate the total absence of any 
scientific labors at the present time in 
China. M. David has several answers to 
this question. (1) Formerly the acade- 
mies and iearned societies of Europe 
could communicate only with the mission- 
aries On questions relating to China; no 
other travellers had then found their way 
into the Celestial Empire; and it was to 
aid this communication that the Catholic 
kings helped the missionaries with their 
protection and their money, as well as 
from religious motives, (2) The mission- 
aries knew that they were compelled, in 
order to get permission to remain in 
China, to make their services indispensa- 
ble to the emperor; and thus they put all 
their knowledge and skill at his service. 
(3) Whilst only a small number of mis- 
sionaries thus resided at Pekin, and gained 
and kept the confidence of the emperor by 
their pursuit of astronomy, geography, and 
the arts, the rest, by the favor in which 
their brethren stood, got permission to 
preach throughout China. 

St. Francis Xavier, the apostle of In- 
dia, died without being able to enter 
China. Father Riccf, who entered it in 
1580, led to Pekin quite a phalanx of emi- 
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nent men, to occupy the posts of honor 
near the emperor. These high positions 
did not, however, prevent the missionaries 
from laboring in the cause of Christianity, 
and founding many Christian establish- 
ments. Amongst them were the Fathers 
Verbiest, Schall, De Premare, Gaubel, 
Amyot, and many others. The supres- 
sion of the Jesuit order stopped their work 
in China, and the Lazarists, who were sent 
to succeed them, and who had in their 
ranks men like MM. Raux, Ghislain, 
Hanna, and Lamiot, were themselves soon 
swept away bya revolution. The perse- 
cution soon became general in China, and 
some priests who were able to elude the 
edicts and remain in the country at the 
cost, very often, of their lives, were fully 
occupied without attending to scientific 
studies. The same was the case with 
their immediate successors, who were 
sent by various societies to collect and 
strengthen the scattered congregations. 
Afterwards when the Anglo-French expe- 
dition procured freedom of conscience for 
the Christians and liberty for the mission- 
aries to remain in China, things were very 
different from what they had been under 
the emperors Kang-hiand Kien-lung. The 
thread of the scientific labors of the old 
fathers at Pekin could not be picked up. 
For, on the one hand, China was now in 
communication with the rest of the world, 
and had not the need nor the desire to 
have recourse to the missions for their 
learned and scientific-men; and, on the 
other hand, the Christian missionaries 
and their flocks now enjoyed toleration, 
and the priests had nothing to gain by 
imitating their great predecessors in gain- 
ing the favor of the emperor. Besides, 
European diplomatists did not look with 
a favorable eye on the influence that would 
be acquired by priests over the emperor 
if they accepted official posts. The Jesuit 
fathers, however, who had returned to 
China when their suppression had been 
annulled, did not completely separate 
themselves from their former studies, but 
continued them as far as their changed 
condition would allow. For example, in 
their college of Zikawei, near Shanghai, 
they succeeded in establishing a very 
important meteorological observatory, 
whence Father Dechevrens regularly 
sends his observations to the men of 
science all over the world ; natural history 
owes much to the persevering labors of 
Father Heude, who has published a work 
on the “ Mollusques fluviatiles et terres- 
tres” of central China, and others on the 
stags and tortoises of China. The able 
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draughtsman, Father Rhatouis, helped Fa- 
ther Heude by drawing the excellent illus- 
trations of these books, some of which 
were printed in the Jesuit establishment 
in China. In other parts of the country, 
many of these missionaries give them- 
selves up to forming and sending to our 
museums collections of plants and ani- 
mals. At Kwei-chow, Abbé Perny, of the 
Foreign Missions, put together a very in- 
teresting collection of plants, which, with 
other articles of value, he has presented 
to the Jardin des Plantes. Heintroduced 
into France the great silkworm that bears 
his name (Attacus Pernyz), and which al- 
ready is reared in the open air on the oak- 
trees of the more temperate regions of 
France. On his return from China, Abbé 
Perny published a Chinese grammar and 
vocabulary, and many works on the pro- 
ductions of the far East. From Tibet, 
Mgr. Chauveau and his successor, Mgr. 
Biet, and above all M. Desgodins, have 
sent to Europe many precious documents 
and several collections of animals, which 
give us an idea of the physical condition 
of that almost impenetrable region. M. 
Furet in Japan, M. Larnaudie in Siam, M. 
Pourthié in Corea, and M. Bon in Ton- 
quin, and several others, have all in the 


respective countries of their adoption 
studied the geography and the natural 
history, and have sent their scientific col- 
lections to enrich our public and private 


establishments. At Yun-nan, M. Delavay, 
of the Foreign Missions, has given up for 
many years all his available time to the 
study of the plants of this unexplored 
province with the most remarkable zea! 
and success. The plants which he has 
already sent to the French museum are 
the most important that have ever been 
sent from China to Europe, and botanists 
are surprised at the number of new species 
they contain. An account of these new 
species has been prepared by M. Frauchet, 
and will shortly be published in a big 
octavo volume. M. David prides himself 
on being the cause of M. Delavay follow- 
ing these botanical pursuits which have 
so enriched science. They met acciden- 
tally at Hong-Kong, and after some trouble 
M. David succeeded in inducing him to 
become a correspondent of the Jardin des 
Plantes. The professors of that estab- 
lishment have been so satisfied with the 
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sentatives of the class Rhododendron 
were known, but the new species found 
by M. Delavay, added to those found by 
M. David at Moupinn, amount to forty- 
five. So, only one Chinese primrose was 
known, but now more than thirty new 
species have been classified by M. De- 
lavay. Other missionaries besides those 
of China are actively engaged in the cause 
of science; for example, Father Mon- 
trouzier has studied the fauna of several 
of the islands of Oceania, and -Fathers 
Duparquet, Augouard, and Le Roy, have 
sent from Africa many valuable collec- 
tions. Our museums and our naturalists 
have also received from the interior of 
America many objects more or less im- 
portant, but chiefly many remarkable Co/e- 
opteraand Lepidoptera from MM. Sipolis, 
Gaujon, and Dorme, French Lazarists, who 
are quite at the head of the ardent collec- 
tors in the New World. To return to 
China, through the good offices of the 
Franciscan missionaries of Shen-si, M. 
Romanet du Cailland was able to obtain 
and introduce to France several new 
species of vine which have been cultivated 
under the names Vitis Romaneti, Vitis 
Pagnuccii, Spinovitis Davidis. This last 
species was found by M. David ina wild 
state in the central mountains of Tsin-lin, 
and is notable for having its stems cov- 
ered with thorns. In spite of its some- 
what aromatic flavor, it is well adapted 
for wine-making. 

M. David then proceeds to particularize 
his own labors, and before doing so he 
gives a short history of his life, into which 
we shall not follow him. Shortly after 
the Anglo-French expeditition to China 
he was ordered by his superiors to pro- 
ceed to that country. Before setting out 
he was advised by several members of 
the Institute, amongst them being MM. 
Stanislas Julien, E. Milne-Edwards, Elie 
de Beaumont, and Decaisne, to make pe- 
riodical reports. When he had settled 
down at Pekin in the year 1862, he began 
to explore the surroundings of Pekin to 
prepare materials for a natural-history 
collection, and to send reports and speci- 
mens to the Jardin des Plantes. His first 
consignment of plants and animals was 
highly praised by the authorities of this 
institution, and grants of money were sent 
him to help him toproceed. The increas- 


labors of M. Delavay that they have sent | ing importance of the results obtained in 


him one of their decorations with several 
money grants to help him to continue his 


China made the professors of the Mu- 
seum believe that it was an Eldorado for 


fruitful researches. A few facts will show | naturalists, and accordingly they begged 


the value of the labors of this gentleman. | 
Formerly only four or five Chinese repre- | 


the superior-general of the Lazarists to 
permit M. Bavid to explore the lesser- 
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known provinces of China. M. Etienne 
consented readily, chiefly because the 
request was made through the govern- 
ment itself; and the minister of public 
instruction officially styled M. David’s 
proposed journey a scientific mission, and 
supplled the necessary funds. With re- 
gard to the collections sent home by him, 
he says that only zoologists can appre- 
ciate the great work of M. Milne-Edwards, 
entitled “Recherches sur les Mammi- 
féres,” which, with the exception of a 
single species, treats of Chinese animals. 
The greater portion of these were sent by 
M. David, the new species alone amount- 
ing to sixty-five. One of the most remark- 
able of these is the Semnopithecus roxel- 
Jana, a curious monkey with a nose very 
much turned up and a green face, with 
his back ornamented with long brown and 
white hair, whose haunts are in the cold 
forests of Tibet. It is a sort of counter- 
part of the long-nosed monkeys of Borneo. 
Besides this animal, China supplied two 
others, one of which was capable of bear- 
ing the severe winters of the north of 
Tchely, to which point its habitat extends. 
Another important discovery of the Tibe- 
tan region is the extraordinary Ursus 
melanoleucus, for which .there was no 
generic name. The Adluropus melano- 


feucus appears to be of great rarity in the 


very small region it inhabits. All the 
museums of the world envy the Jardin 
des Plantes the possession of four speci- 
mens — the only ones M. David met. In 
Tibet also he saw the (Vectogale elegans, 
a new kind of aquatic insectivorous ani- 
mal, the hair of which assumes all the 
colors of the rainbow when the little crea- 
ture is in the water. He also secured 
several varieties of this animal. In the 
lofty forests of Moupinn he found the 
Budorcas, a \arge ruminant of a grayish- 
white color, with no tail and with im- 
mense horns. The hunters of the country 
regard this animal as the tiger is regarded 
in India. In spite of its heavy build it 
scrambles over the most rugged rocks as 
lightly as a chamois. In almost every 
district in China he came on some treas- 
ure. The deer with large hoofs and a 
long tail (Elaphurus Davidianus) is now 
pretty well known; but the species is, 
unfortunately, threatened with extinction 
in China, Inthe genus M/ms alone he got 
twenty-seven species. He noted down 
two hundred species of Mammifere, and 
in this number there are hardly five or 
six, omitting the domestic species, which 
appear identical with their species in 
Europe. 
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With regard to the birds of China, M. 
David has prepared, with the help of -M, 
G. Masson, a book on them, in which he 
recognizes eight hundred and seven spe- 
cies either living in China or coming there 
regularly. Amongst the greatest novelties 
he mentions the large Lophophorus of 
Tibet, which lives at a height of above 
twelve thousand feet; the three known 
Crossoptilon, of which one is white, an- 
other blue, and the third biack and white; 
the Zragopan, with a large, many-colored 
band around the throat, and its head orna- 
mented with two very thin, blue, and 
fleshy horns ; two Eudophes, crested pheas- 
ants, which are the most appreciated dish 
by gourmands ; the sacred pheasant, with 
a tail over six feet long; the Amherst 
pheasant, now become, like the preceding, 
a common bird in the parks; and a new 
species of pheasantdark-colored, and al- 
ways living under trees. All these birds, 
and hundreds of others from the same 
source, are exhibited in the French mu- 
seum. Some of them, according to the 
method common among naturalists, are 
named after the discoverer. Thus the 
Cygnus Davidi, a very rare swan with red 
legs, and the Pterorhinus Davidi,a kind 
of mocking-bird captured in the woods in 
the neighborhood of Pekin; the Sygrnium 
Davidi, a nocturnal rapacious bird of 
Tibet, described by Mr. Sharp, of the 
British Museum. M. H. Milne-Edwards, 
professor at the Sorbonne, has also affixed 
M. David’s name to two new species 
which he has described, Carpodacus Davi- 
dianus and Oreopneuste Armandi, China 
has not our sparrow, chaffinch, goldfinch, 
or linnet ; our warbler, redbreast, and night- 
ingale are unknown ; their thrushes, black- 
birds, tomtits, and crows, differ very 
much from ours. In fact, speaking gener- 
ally, there is only about one-fifth of the 
Chinese birds found in Europe, and the 
greater part of these are very different in 
the two regions. The Eastern Ga/d/ine, 
Insectivores, and Rapaces have scarcely 
any species like them in our continent. A 
very remarkable fact is that we find cer- 
tain groups of birds within certain narrow 
limits where they are represented by nu- 
merous species, whilst they are totally 
absent from all other parts of the earth, 
even from those parts where it would be 
quite possible for them to live. Thus 
there are forty kinds of the beautiful pheas- 
ant class, all grouped around Tibet, while 
there is not a single member of the class 
in any other quarter of the globe. So the 
Crateropodes, of which there are thirty 
or forty species in China, do not appear 
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to have any representatives in Europe. 
These and other facts furnish M. David 
with what he considers unanswerable ob- 
jections to the theory that they were all 
created aé origine. Is it not more reason- 
able, he asks, to admit that the principal 
types of plants and animals having once 
appeared on earth, where and when it 
pleased Providence, have undergone slow 
variations which have divided them by de- 
grees into species and varieties? Amer- 
ica has upwards of four hundred species 
of humming-birds, while there is not a 
single other specimen in the rest of the 
tropical world, where those little creatures 
could live equally well. Every class of 
the animal kingdom, he says, furnishes 
similar examples and analogous facts, 
The subject of reptiles, Batrachia, and 
fishes, which M. David only worked up 
slightly, has been carefully pursued by M. 
Duméril, Dr. Savage, and M. E. Blanch- 
ard. The last-named gentleman described 
before the Academy of Sciences, under 
the name of Siebo/dia Davidiana, an im- 
mense salamander which lives on fish and 
crabs in fresh water. A skeleton of a 
salamander, more or less resembling this 
one, has recently been found in Germany, 
where it was taken for a fossil man, It is 
the insect world which supplied M. David 
with the greatest novelties. Great though 


the collections sent to Europe are, they 
are but a small fraction of the riches in 


entomology that China supplies. The Co- 
leoptera have been described by M. Fair- 
maire, formerly president of the French 
Entomological Society, and the Lepidop- 
tera by M. Oberthur, of Rennes, who has 
the finest collection in France, and per- 
haps in the world. Amongst insects, 
more even than amongst animals and 
plants, there is a large number called by 
the names of the missionaries who sent 
specimens of them to Europe. For ex- 
ample, Cicindela Desgodinsii, Carabus De- 
lavayt, Cychrus Davidi, Nebria Chaslei, 
Enoplotrupes Largeteani, Donacia Pro- 
vosti, etc., in Coleoptera ; and in butterflies, 
Anthocharis Bieti, Armandia Thaidina, 
etc. With regard to the vegetable king- 
dom, the first important work we have on 
the Chinese flora has been finished this 
year, and styled “ Plante Davidiane.” It 
has been printed at the expense of the 
State, and isin two quarto volumes, illus- 
trated with forty-five very fine plates, and 
contains a description of all the new spe- 
cies of plants in M. David's collection, 
and an enumeration of all the plants col- 
lected by him. The collection contains a 
small proportion only of the plants of 
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China. It should only be regarded asa 
mere skeleton of the magnificent vegeta- 
tion of the east-central provinces, but it 
contains the greater portion of the plants 
to the north of the empire and in the Mon- 
golian mountains. Collections made by 
English and Russian collectors do not 
include many of the specimens found by 
M. David. Perhaps the most remarkable 
find was the Davidia involucrata—a 
pretty tall tree with large leaves, for the 
introduction of which an English amateur 
has offered a big prize. Our European 
plants are not at all common in the East. 
No trefoils are found in China, nor heath- 
er, nor broom. There are also many 
plants there which have no representatives 
in Europe, but which have representatives 
in America, as, Pavia, Bignonia, Aralia, 
Dielytra. Northern China, with its dry 
climate, its cold winter, as cold as that of 
Upsala, and its summer as warm as that 
of Senegal, has a poor and little-varied 
vegetation when compared with the cen- 
tre and west of the empire. The number 
of phanerogams collected by M. David 
in the north of China did not exceed fif- 
teen hundred species, and he doubts if 
there are many more. 

In geography and geology, besides sev- 
eral occasional reports, the “‘ Archives dt 
Muséum ” have published full accounts ot 
his first and second journeys of explora- 
tion. These voluminous writings are 
merely journals written for some friends, 
for whom he wrote day by day everything 
that seemed worthy of attention, whether 
botanical, geological, or geographical, in 
the extensive regions which for five years 
he travelled over. Itinerary charts, strik- 
ing altitudes, up to fifteen thousand feet, 
the direction and importance of rivers and 
mountain chains, the position of the lesser- 
known towns and countries, and of the 
coal and metal mines—all have been 
noted down byhim. From the writings of 
M. David, M. Elisée Reclus took many of 
his observations on the Chinese Empire 
in vol. vii. of his “ Géographie Univer- 
selle,” and especially the natural-history 
portion of that volume. Similarly Baron 
Richthofen has derived much of the infor- 
mation in his work on geology from M. 
David. In Mongolia M. David’s guide 
was Sambdatchiemda, the famous ex-lama 
described by M. Huc, and this leads M. 
David to speak of the lamas, and tell 
some stories about them. 

M. David describes a curious meteoro- 
logical phenomenon observed by him 
when crossing the top ofa mountain about 
fifty-five hundred feet high. A storm had 
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just passed, and a little rain had fallen. 
The clouds were heavy, and lay on the 
numerous peaks below his feet like an 
immense sea of silvery white, Little by 
little the masses of clouds began to move 
and to split up here andthere. They rose 
slowly and soon came to the right of M. 
David, who was journeying from south to 
north. “ The wind was blowing from the 
west, and when the clouds reached the 
summit of the mountain they could not 
pass over on account of the opposition of 
the wind, and there they rested, a huge 
mass of opaque clouds. The sun was set- 
ting on the horizon, and threw the image 
of M. David on the wall of white clouds, 
where it was surrounded by two rainbows, 
or rather two complete concentric circles. 
This phenomenon lasted nearly half an 
hour. M. David had been six months in 
Mongolia when the revolt of the Mussul- 
mans broke out and prevented him from 
penetrating as far as Koukounoor, and 
even beyond it, as was his intention. 
These high Mongolian plateaux are of 
about three thousand feet above the level 
of thesea. The population is very sparse, 
and the fauna and flora but little varied. 
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The remarkable animals most frequentl 
seen in this region are the souslik, or a 
low antelope, a kind of little marmot anal- 
ogous to the prairie dog of America, a 
brownish weevil, and a curious lizard with 
round head (Phrynocephalus) which is 
seen everywhere rolling its tail in regular 
cadences. During the summer the open 
country is covered either with the blue- 
flowered iris, or with the liquorice (Glycyr- 
rhiza echinata) or the yellow rose. M. 
David found in Mongolia in a wild state, 
but very rare, a pretty flowering tree, 
which the Pekinese cultivate as an orna- 
mental plant (Xanthoceras sorbifolia), and 
which he introduced into France with 
much success. In his journey he sat- 
isfied himself of the existence of wild 
camels, some of which were afterwards 
captured by the Russian traveller Prjeval- 
ski. M. David spent twenty-five months 
in western China. He had intended to | 
spend three years, but his health broke 
down. In that time he travelled over 


twenty-five hundred leagues. He returned 
thence to Tien-tsin, fortunately for him 
after the massacres had taken place, his 
boat having been delayed on the way. 





A Story OF THE LATE EMPEROR.—A 
touching story of the late Emperor Frederick 
has just been published by a retired Austrian 
officer. As crown-prince of Prussia, Frederick 
William was chief or honorary colonel of the 
Austrian 20th Infantry Regiment, and in 1862 
the commander of that regiment wrote to 
him asking whether, as the old colors of one 
of the battalions, being then more than a cen- 
tury old, were quite worn out, the crown- 
princess would be willing to be ‘‘ godmother ”’ 
to the new colors, then about to be conse- 
crated. The princess graciously consented ; 
and when a deputation of officers of the regi- 
ment waited upon her at Berlin, she presented 
them with a border which she had herself em- 
broidered for the banner. In the war of 1866 
between Prussia and Austria the first battle of 
the crown-prince’s army was that of Nachod. 
The sth Prussian Corps was marching through 
the narrow defile of Nachod, and only a small 
advanced guard had reached the open hill of 
Wenzelsberg, beyond the defile, when the 
brigades of the Austrian 6th Corps began 
to approach the Wenzelsberg. The first 
Austrian brigade was repulsed after a sharp 
struggle; and the crown-prince, hearing of the 
action, hastened to the spot in time to see the 
attack of the next brigade (Colonel Jonak’s). 
This attack was brave and determined, but 
was also defeated, one of the regiments leav- 





ing on the ground twenty-four officers and five 
hundred men killed and wounded and its bat- 
talion colors. This was the 2oth regiment, 
‘the Crown-Prince of Prussia’s Own,’’ and 
the lost colors were those which the crown- 
princess had decorated. As soon as the Aus 
trians had retreated the crown-prince rode 
forward and asked a wounded officer of the 
regiment how the colonel, who had also visited 
him at Berlin, had fared. ‘‘ He lies yonder,” 
was the answer, and a few yards away the 
prince found his friend, badly wounded. ‘* My 
poor colonel Count Wimpffen, who could 
have thought we should so soon and so sadly 
meet again!’’ ‘It is the luck of war,’’ was 
the answer. The prince had the colonel 
tended with all possible care and comfort, but 
he died of his wounds next day, and the colors 
(of the loss of which the crown-prince would 
not let him be told) were sent to Berlin. The 
crown-prince wrote to the family of the fallen 
colonel, giving them a full account of the 


| brave conduct of the regiment and of the last 


hours of its wounded commander. The crown- 
princess proposed to give the colors back to 
the battalion, but before the time came when 
this purpose could be effected the battalion 
colors in the Austrian army were abolished, 
so the captured banner still hangs among 
other trophies in the Berlin Hall of Victory. 
Manchester Guardian. 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Liiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiInNnirions. 


“ We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this = publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
leus publication of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best hterature and thonght of our times. . It is unap- 
proachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
is in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best — of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. it main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . A grand repository of the 
literature of the age.’’— Nev - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
piograpny. porecomny or religion, that cannot be 
found in it. . It contains nearly ali the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LiviNG AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Boston Evening Traveller 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry. art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical! domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“ The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AcE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by.the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
in _grement of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

orld. 


“ There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LiviNnG Ace. All branches of ag ot A activity 
are represented in it. . In oe | its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keepin 
up with the current of English literature.” — £piscopa 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled. collecting the best oe 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection, . ‘Ihe ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — Tie Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. ki 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

“ It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
iy rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

* Foragreat deal of good literature for a little money 
THE LivinG AGE leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.” — The Advance, 
Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

** At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. : 

“It has been our literary companion for many years, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histori- 
cal, scientific. philosophical, philological. and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chrts- 
tian Advocate, Pitsburg. 

“It is unequalled.” — North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

“ Itis absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“ Possessed of Litrett’s Living AGEs, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlles, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletsn.) 


For $10.50, THE Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with. postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Tax Lrvine AGE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO. 31 Bedford St., Boston. 





THE ONLY REMAINING 


COMPLETE SETS 


THE LIVING AGE. 
AT A LARGE DISCOUNT. 


The publishers have a small number of Complete Sets of Lrrrgeiy’s Livine 
Ags, which they offer at a large reduction from former prices. 

As the Sets cannot be reprinted, the last opportunity is sow offered not only te 
procure them cheaply, but to procure them at all. 

The last number of the year 1872 completed the Fourth Series, and the One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Volume, from the beginning of the publication. The regular 
price of volumes has been, in numbers, fwo dollars per volume, or, bound in cloth, 
three dollars per volume. The publishers now offer the Complete Sets to the close 
ef 1872 (115 volumes), as follows : — 

In numbers, or sheets, ready for binding, at one-half the subscription price, 
vig.: $1.00 per volume; or, bound in black cloth, gilt lettered backs, at $1.75 per 
volume. 

Purchasers of Complete Sets of the First Four Series may at their option, 
include the whole, or any part, of the Fifth Series, to the end of 1886 (56 volumes), 
at the same rate. 

A few surplus sets of the First Serizs (36 volumes), remain, which will be sold 
separately, at the same rate, if desired. No other Series can be sold separately. 

It is hardly necessary to say to those acquainted with the work, that the same 
amount of such valuable reading cannot otherwise be purchased with three times 
the money for which it is here offered; and while this reduction in price places 
Sets within the reach of individuals possessing or forming private libraries, the 
attention of those interested in State, City, Town, College, or School Libraries is 
particularly called to this last opportunity of supplying their shelves with a complete 
work which it is believed ao library in the country can (uader this offer) afford to be 
without. 

When packing boxes are necessary in forwarding Sets, the cost of the boxes 
will be added to the bill. Address 


LITTELL & OO, 31 Bedferd street, Besten. 








